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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Varieties of Wheat. 
Sir, 


ler the Author of Nature adapts different species and va- 
rieties of the same grain to various soils, situations and 
climates, has been the prevailing opinion of agriculturists in all 
ages. The following quotation from Columella merits attention. 
‘ Tritici genera complura cognovimus: verum ex his maxime 
serendum est quod robus dicitur: quoniam et pondere, et ni~ 
tore prestet. Secunda conditio est habenda siliginis, cujus 
species in pane preeipua pondere deficitur. Tertium erit tri- 
mestre, cujus usus agricolis gratissimus: nam ubi propter a- 
quas, aliamve causam matura satis est omissa, presidium ab 
hoc petitur. Id genus est siliginis. Relique Tritici species 
nisi si quos multiplex varietas frugum, et inanis dilectat gloria; 
supervacue sunt. Sed hee genera tritici propterea custodi- 
enda sunt agricolis, quod raro quisquam ager ita situs est, ub 
uno semine contenti esse possumus, interveniente parte aliqua 
vel uliginosa vel arida.,’ All our authors who have written; 
egupiieh or abridged treatises on agriculture, since that period, 
of any celebrity, have made the same observations, and given a 
catalogue of the most distinguished varietics with which their 
own experience and observation, or the knowledge of others, 
had acquainted them. Few if any of our writers during the 
last century, seem to have felt the importance and necessity of 
this inquiry more than Ellis; and very little has been added te 
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the catalogue of wheats which he has published, and which he 
seemed, with a meritorious enthusiasm, so anxious to send to 
every friend of farming. To him, im all probability, we are in- 
debted for many of our old varieties in the north of England, 
and perhaps in Scotland. Of those authors who have endea- 
voured to give a correct elassification, Bailey and Culley are 
the best I have yet examined. The great defect of all the au- 
thors on this okie. is, that they do not lay down any defi- 
nite principles by which we are to determine ourselves in the se- 
lection of the most prolific variety. Ellis alone has given a use- 
ful hint ; but his remarks upon it are better calculated to cause 
the despondence, than to animate the exertions of the young ex- 
perimentalist. At some future period, 1 may perhaps commu- 
nicate the remarks occasioned by the perusal of some of the 
most distinguished authors on this subject. My present design 
is merely to detail the few experiments I have myself made, and 
ain still making, with a view to direct the attention of ‘some of 
those actively engaged in farming to the same inquiry. Every 
farmer must feel the importance of ascertaining what variety of 
wheat is most likely to enable him to pay high rents and heavy 
taxes, at a petiod when the price of grain is reduced, the sys- 
tem of rack-renting not diminished, and the rage of farming 
has lulled to silénce the- voice of prudence and observation: 
Surely I may expect the assistance of all those landed proprie- 
tors whose attention has been directed to agricultural inquiries, 
either by avarice, fame, science, or that most delightful of alk 
motives, disinterested benevolence. Any hints from Dr Co- 
ventry, to whose kindness and instructions I am so much in- 
debted, shall be received with that pleasure and gratitude which 
must have pervaded the sentiments and feelings of all his pupils. 
At the present eventful crisis, I look with confidence to his ex- 
tensive influence with the large landed proprietors in Scotland, 
for the formation and adoption of those plans, which will secure 
agriculture that protection and honour to which she is so justly 
entitled. ‘* While farmers are in an independent flourishing 
condition, it may be expected that real improvements will be 
further extended: But when rents are raised to such a height 
as to distress and discourage the farmer ; when landholders, in 
consequenice of this, farm large tracts of lands themselves; then 
Britain will teach posterity, as the Roman state teaches the pre- 
sent age, this important lesson—That agriculture declines as 
well as other arts; and that this must happen, whenever it falls 
into the hands of persons who, either from their education cannot 
acquire a proper knowledge of it, or, from their station, cannot 
give proper attention to it,” Every northern farmer, impressed 
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with these truths, must look for support to Sir John Sinclair 
and Dr Coventry, whose stations in society, and extensive know- 
ledge, must not only secure the attention of every one engaged 
in agriculture, but of the Legislature of our country. Is there 
an enlightened statesman and patriot, who has been a recent 
observer of the inability of conimerce and manufactures to sup- 
port this on who must not be induced, for the future, 
to consider them, on all occasions, the subsidiary allies of agri- 
culture ? 

At the commencement of my experiments, I was contented to 
select, from my own county, those varieties of white wheat with 
which I was acquainted. I accidentally also procured two va- 
rieties of red wheat; one the Burwell Cambridgeshire wheat, 
so strongly recommended by the late George Culley esq., that 
worthy and able agriculturist ; the other a red wheat, chiefly 
used, I believe, in Shropshire. (These two were sown in the same 
field about the beginning of February. The produce of the 
greatest part of both these wheats | forwarded to our indefatig- 
able president J. C. Curwen esq., whose ardour in adopting an 
thing which has even the appearance of improvement, is well 
known. These varieties he has continued sowing since that 

riod. He sows also a variety sent him by Mr Baker, which 

as a great resemblance to the Cambridgeshire red wheat. 
Meeting accidentally at the Schoose Farm with Mr Housman, 
a steady friend to the interests of agriculture, steward to the 
Duke of Norfolk, I expressed my desire to have some of the 
valuable varieties of wheat, which were in high estimation in 
that county. This he very readily and kindly engaged to do, 
and forwarded me five varieties :—\s¢t, Red Sprat Wheat; 2d, 
White Norfolk Wheat; 3d, Red Norfolk Wheat; 4th, Clog 
Wheat; 5th, Spring Wheat. ‘hese were all sown contiguous- 
ly in the same field. When J. C. Curwen esq. favoured me 
with a visit, he expressed a great wish to know the result of my 
experiment, in consequence of his having been informed that 
Messrs Gibbs & Co. were engaged in a similar one, expecting 
they would be enabled to discover some more valuable wheat 
than any they at that time possessed. ‘This idea is confirmed 
by the amiable Adam Dickson, who.says—‘“ It is not impro- 
bable that the male dust of the common whieat may be carried 
about by the wind, and impregnate the seeds of the foreign 
* ones; ” and (may we not add?) vice versd. It is a striking in- 
stance of the contradiction of agricultural writers, that Mr 
Dickson of Dunse considers the importer of wheat from Eng- 
land to Scotland for seed, a benefactor of his country; whilst 
Sommerville of Haddington “—— condemns the practice: 

gk @ 
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The first variety, Red Sprat, answered —— well, and, 
on rich soils, has produced upwards of sixty Winchester bush- 
els per acre. It surpasses all other varieties I have yet tried for 
rich soils ; since it rarely lodges, ripens very early, a week be- 
fore any of our white wheats, and is very abundant. Nine rows 
or spicula of this wheat are contained in 2,',th and 23th inches. 
2d, White Norfolk Wheat is wholly sown by my brother, in 
preference to any other variety: it is a very beautiful wheat, 
and brings the highest price. $d, Red Norfolk Wheat had 
nine spicula in 3,th inches, and appeared very much to re- 
semble the Burwell Red Wheat. 4th, Clog Wheat being one 
of the downy-chaffed awny wheats. was sown no more. 5th, 
Spring Wheat, resembling in every respect the Huntingdon- 
shire Spring Wheat, was also discarded. On examining the 
first crop, 1 observed no other varieties of either red or white 
wheat. The following crep surprized and pleased me with three 
or four new varieties of both. They are only in small quanti- 
ties ; and it will require t~o years before I shall be enabled to 
provide other farmers with them. To detail the trials I have 
made with the other varieties of White Wheat in this county, 
is unnecessary, since it is almost impossible to communicate to 
other counties a knowledge of our merely local names ; and no 
new varieties were observed in consequence of the trial. It is 
probable, from the preceding statement, that more new varie- 
ties will be discovered, by the admixture of red and white 
wheats, than of white wheats alone. The Sardinian, an awny 
red wheat, was the most worthless sample I ever saw. It is not 
better than rye. 

The following is what I cottsider the best classification of 
wheats according to my own trials. 1. Triticum Hibernum— 
2. Triticum Estivum ; perhaps the Trimestre of Columella. Tri- 
ticum Hibernum divides into two varieties ; 1. downy, and hoary 
chaffed, generally awny ; 2. smooth chaffed: and these again into 
red, white, and yellow. 

The most remarkable variety of the downy chaffed is the 
Smyrna, Turkish, Persian, double-eared or many-eared cone 
wheat; since all these names appear to have been given it by 
different writers, unless the double-eared, generally sown (as 
per Lawrence) at one period in Essex, ought to be considered 
another variety. It very much resembles, when green, the com- 
mon reed (arundo), both in the size and appearance of its leaves, 
and the thickness of its stalks. The uppermost joint is long, 
and full of pith, enabling it to bear the immense head it pro- 
duces; many of which have 200 grains and upwards each. ‘The 
ether joints resemble more the joints of a reed than of wheat. 
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From these causes I never yet observed it to lodge, as some of 
our treatises on farming state. I had this year, on moss or bog 
soil, 48 Winchester bushels per statute acre of this variety. Its 
flour does not appear inferior to what is procured from the other 
cone wheats. Its awns, when ripe, generally drop off. I have 
not observed it to tiller much; on which account it requires 
more seed. The other varieties of coned wheat, both red and 
white, I have never sown more than once. They appear to an- 
swer very well for exposed situations, on account of the chaff 
closing on the grain. Being much more liable to the mildew 
than other varieties, and to grow in wet seasons, they have just- 
“ly been condemned hy our most eminent agriculturists. Mackie 
of Ormiston (as per Rep. of East-Lothian—Boy’s Rep. of Kent) 
seems to have introduced by selection the old hoary wheat of 
Kent; which, for the nine reasons, has also been rejected 
_ and banished from Kast-Lothian. By coned wheat I mean awny 
wheat, both red and white, whose awns fall off in general when 
ripe. These wheats require to be sown early in autumn. 
Smooth-chaffed Wheat.—Of this I have observed chiefly five 
varieties of red and white, corresponding with each other, dis- 
tinguished by the spicula, or rows, being close or wide set. Of 
the closest set spicula, 9 are contained in 2,, inches; of the 
widest, 9 rows or spicula, in $7, inches; of a very beautiful 
wheat, the spicula are 9 in 24 inches. It must be well known 
‘to every attentive farmer, that when the ears are long, or the 
spicula thin set, the straw is long and more apt to lodge ; when 
the ears are short, the straw is frequently short, except on very 
rich land, where it grows to a very considerable height, and 
very rarely lodges. ‘The middle-eared wheats promise to be thie 
best on the generality of soils; they are a beautiful wheat, not 
so long and guttery as the greatest part of the long-eared wheats, 
nor so plump as the short-eared. From these five ‘varieties, 
- both of red and white wheats, I am also selecting others distin- 
guished by 4, 5, and 6 spicula or rows, on both sides of the 
ear, containing 4 grains each ; whilst the generality of wheat, 
at least in this county, contains only $ grains in a spiculum or 
row. Should this be a variety, and not an accident, which my 
present experiments will, I hope, ascertain, every ear will con- 
tain 8, 10, 12, and in some instances, 14 more grains than the 
common white or red wheat. In a few, very few, instances, of 
the long-eared wheat, I have found 2 spicula or rows on both 
sides containing 5 grains each. I would esteem it a kindness if 
any of your numerous readers would inform me whether they 
have discovered a wheat consisting chiefly of 4 grains in each 
of the spicula or not. The long-eared inl promise to have 
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the greatest number of grains in each spiculum ; though I have 
found the same circumstance to take place in all the five varie- 
ties both of red and white wheats before enumerated. There is 
one Selector mentioned by Ellis, who discovered a wheat, each 
of whose rows contained 4 grains or kernels. He observes, the 
ear was too heavy for the stalk, and on this account its culture 
was relinquished. 

In all the varieties where I have found 4 grains in each spi- 
culum or row, I never observed a greater tendency in the wheat 
to lodge than in the common wheat ; and an attentive observer 
of the laws of the Author of Nature must feel convinced he or- 
ders nothing in vain. With respect to the colour of the smooth 
chaffed wheat, I have found all the red varieties have red straw 
and chaff; in many instances I have observed white straw, chaff 
—grain yellowish brown. The rest have white straw, chaff, and 
grain. A wheat called Clark wheat is said to be grown in Sus- 
sex with a red blossom, chaff, straw, grain white—this variety 
I have never observed. Red wheat, though heavier than our 
white wheat, is not so highly valued by the millers in this coun- 
ty. The Norfolk white wheat is much approved. 

Triticum ZEstioum, or Trimestre—This wheat has so com- 
pletely disappointed the expectations of all the Cumberland 
farmers, that when Sir J. Sinclair forwarded to our President a 
great number of varieties which had been sent him from France, 
there was not One present at the meeting who thought fit to 
make any trials. If Sir J. Sinclair, or any of his friends, have 
introduced a variety of this wheat, which is found to answer in 
the north, I shall & extremely happy to try it a second time. 
The progress of improvements in agriculture is frequently im- 
peded by the injudicious trials of her friends, whose failure 
creates a degree of doubt and uncertainty in the great class of 
ee farmers, with respect even to those pjans which have 

en found to answer. There is no farmer, however prejudiced 


against new practices, who will not adopt, with ardour, any va- 
riety either of winter or summer wheat, which his own observa- 
tion convinces him to be superior to those generally cultivated. 
Should our fashionable agriculturists introduce amongst us more 
valuable varieties of grain, &c. than any we can at present boast 


of, they would soon find all the farmers in the kingdom their 
most firm scholars and admirers. 


Canonby, Mary- Port, 


F. Srsson. 
llth January 1814, 
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‘TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINF. 


On the Culture of Carrots. 
Sir, 

Tue following experiment, made by Mr Barnes of the 
Close Abbey Holm, Cumberland, proves the necessity of not 
implicitly crediting all the statements made even by some of our 
most eminent writers on agriculture. ‘The Reverend Mr Dick-~ 
son, and M. Chateau-vieux, condemn the use of dung in the cul- 
ture of carrots. In this opinion they are supported by many 
other authors. Arthur Young, esq. in his Farmer’s Kalendar, 
published 1771, page 71, says, * It you would command your 
* crops of this root, you should manure the land with 25 or 30 

loads of dung per acre, pretty rotten: plough it in, and then 

cover the seed by harrowing. ‘The dung neither injures the 

taste of the carrot, makes them grow deformed, nor causes 

the canker. A farmer’s object is to produce as great a quan- 

tity as possible from every acre; which must undoubtedly be 

accomplished by manure.’ In confirmation of this last opi- 
nion, I transmit you the following statement. 


Unmanured Carrots, sown March 31st 1808, 
Ton. Stone. 
Roots... ..0.eeeeeeeeeee9 — 1357 per acre. 
Tops cevecereceseeeres t= 24 ditto, 


Manured, after Potatoes, sown April 7th, 1808. 
Ton. Stone. 
Ro0ts....-ccceceeeseeeel2 — 113 per acre. 
Tops sescceceegeeeeeeee S— 71 ditto. 

The soil in both was exactly the same; and the dung half 
rotten. The preceding crop had in both instances been pota- 
toes ; and the quality of the carrots was similar in both cases. 
An extensive collection of such well authenticated experiments 
are ‘better calculated to extend the boundaries of agricultural 
knowledge, than all the theories and mere reasonings upon them 
yet published. 

Canonby, Mary-Port. F. Srsson. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE 
On the Quantity of Meal obtained from Oats of different Weights. 


Sir, 
Wen observing lately, that I had never met with any tables 
for computing the quantity of meal contained in a boll of oats, 
of a given weight, an intelligent farmer in my neighbourhood 
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informed me, that he had a set, which he found most useful, 
and so accurate, that in general, with some calculation, he knew 
pretty well what quantity of meal he was to receive from the 
mill, when he manufactured his oats. I procured a copy of them 
from him ; but I was somewhat disappointed on account of their 
being limited to but few cases—and even these not confined to, 
net pounds in the weight of the oats, but coming down to oun- 
ces, occasioned, I imagine, from their being converted from 
the standard of some other county, to suit the standard of that 
in which he lives. On an examination of them, however, I 
perceived, that as the oats increased in weight, the meal in- 
creased in a still greater proportion ; and, from a minute com- 
parison of the whole, I am inclined to think, that the law of 
that increase, is nearly as in a Table which I subjoin; by at- 
tending to which, the Table may be carried up or down, as cir- 
cumstances may require. It must be observed, however, that 
the steps of increase are here marked in net ounces, which b 
no means is the case; but it is conceived, that it answers the 
purpose better by doing so, than by going into minute fractional 
parts ;—as, if the principle be just, no error worth noticing will 
be occasioned ; and the calculations are rendered so easy, that 
any person, in the least conversant with arithmetic, can perform 
them, when the table is wished to be enlarged. It was likewise 
considered unnecessary to load the Table with more. intermedi- 
ate examples; for as every 4 pounds of the weight of oats are 
given, the quantity of meal of any intermediate weight can ea- 
sily be discovered. 

If you think this Table deserving of a corner of your Maga- 
zine, you may give it a place; and it may be rendered more 
coniplete, were any of your numerous correspondents, who are 
accustomed to attend more accurately to their agricultural con- 
cerns than I do, to examine it, and make their remarks. A ta- 
ble of this description is much wanted; and when once it can 
be relied on, must prove more useful to farmers than many that 
are published, as almost all are concerned in the production of 
oats ; the ascertaining the value of which it must greatly facili- 
tate, I have only to remark farther, that it is obvious that 
completely correct tables of this kind cannot be expected, oats 
being so much drier at. one period than at another; and I 
am likewise inclined to think, that different soils, as well as dif- 
ferent varieties of that grain, may have similar effects in pro- 
. ducing av irregularity in the quantity of meal from the same 

weight of oats. An approximation to the truth, however, will 
be of great advantage to the Farmer ; and it is on that account 
I now trouble you with this communication. 


am your most obedient servant, B. B. 
30th Oct. 1813. 
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TABLE showing the Weight of Meal contained in a Boll of 
Oats, Linlithgow Standard Measure, when the Weight of 
the Oats is given, with the quantity in Bolls corresponditig 
thereto, and the quantity of Oats requisite to produce a Boll 
of Meal; also, the rate of Increase of the quantity of Meal, 
in proportion to the increase of the Weight of Outs. 


N. The weight is Dutch, and the nearest fractional part 
taken when net lippies do not-occur. 
Weicht of | Weight of Meal Rate Quantity of Meal | Quantity of Oats 
a Bollof | in the Boll of of | corresponding to the} requisite to produce 
Oats, Oats. Increase.| Weight of Meal. a Boll of Meal. 


St. Lib. 
10 — 


10 4 


Lib. Oz. | Ounces. 
15 13] 46 
; Re —_ 
5S 99 47 

8 8 


Anar es 
ee 
- 
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8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 


tee ee et 
aoa a 


N. B. The Oats are not supposed to be milled till after the middle of Mareh, 
when quite dry. If manufactured before Candlemas, a sixteenth; and if after 
Candlemas, but before the middle of March, 3 thirty-seccnd part of the quantity 
of Mca} marked in the Table, may be deducted, 

‘ 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Observations on the Trial of Mr Smith’s Reaping Machine before 
a Committee of the Dalkeith Farming Chub. 


Sir, 
{ nave lately had an opportunity of reading the account 
iven in the last Number of your valuable work ‘ of the second 
trial of a Reaping Machine, before the Committee of the Dal- 
keith Farming Club.’ Having been present on the occasion 
alluded to, 1 cannot sufficiently express my surprise at the un- 
favourable account there presented—or my regret that such an 
erroneous statement should have been honoured with a place in 
your pages. 

It is not for me to scrutinize the motives that could have 
prompted the account given: these, I am in charity bound to 
believe fair and upright—especially after what is stated by you 
regarding the opportunities and respectability of your corres- 
pondent. But 1 am perfectly satisfied, that, with the purest in- 
tentions, this writer 1s doing what he can to propagate error, 
and to damp the ardour of improvement, by statements not more 
yvemarkable for their incorrectness, than the baneful effects they 
are, especially at this moment, calculated to produce. 

I have already said, that I too happened to be present at the 
trial of Mr 8.’s Machine; but, instead * of being filled with ° 
despair,’ like your correspondent, my mind was most forcibly 
impressed with the conviction that this destderatum in agriculture 
is on the very eve of being supplied. So different are the con- 
clusions which different persons will sometimes deduce from the 
same premises. 

The ‘ Agriculturist ’ seems to be very much displeased with 
the accounts that have appeared in the newspapers, of the man- 
ner in which the machine operated; and he professes to have 
for his object ‘ to correct the wrong impressions which might 
arise from these garbled descriptions. ’ 

That the account said to have been given in the Edinburgh 
Courint, is too highly coloured, I am willing to concede ; and 
that on this occasion the corn was more imperfectly cut than on 
the former one, is equally true. ‘Still, the approximation was 
extremely near; and I might almost say, no person there pre- 
sent, whose mind is free from prejudice, could hesitate to believe 
that a mechanical contrivance for the purpose of reaping, is not 
only a possible, but a probable, and even certain event, which 
must take place at a period far from remote. 

If the account published in the Courant be too favourable, 
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that which appeared in the Edinburgh Star does not seem liable 
to the same objection. I herewith send it, that you may lay it 
before your readers, if you think this necessary ; as many of 
them may not have had an opportunity to see it. It does not 
appear whether the author of this report is ‘ a Mathematician, 
an Antiquarian, or a Member of the Edinburgh Institute, ’ ‘a 
species of animal for whom your correspondent seems to have 
no great liking—-nor is it of any consequence to inquire: But 
one thing is certain, that this account seems to coincide with 
what I understand to have been the sentiments of the great ma- 
jority of the numerous and respectable bocy of spectators pre- 
sent on the occasion. 

As the report in the Star seems to me to contain, by anticipa- 
tion, a satisfactory answer to many of the statements of the 
‘ Agriculturist,’ I shall here confine myself to a very few re- 
marks on the remaining part of this communication. 

ist, § ‘The members of the Committee, and I may add, the 
¢ majority of the Members of the Club, were much disappointed 
‘ by the issue of the trial.” This cannot be said to be the case 
in a strict and proper sense. For, in the frst place, not a tythe of 
the members were present; and, if the majority of the Club be 
really of your correspondent’s opinion, (which 1s not understood 
to be the case), the rest must have received their information 
merely from the report of others: In the second, a very sufli- 
cient reason appeared why the machine cut more imperfectly on 
this‘than on the former occasion, which the report in the Star 
points out: But, thirdly, the impression on the majority of the 
spectators, I must confidently affirm, was decidedly the reverse 
of what is stated by your correspondent; a fact, of which my- 
self was a witness. An aged friend of mine, who has been an 
agriculturist for upwards of sixty years, and who had from the 
beginning ridiculed (as was perhaps natural in a person of his 
age and habits) the project of a reaping machine, on seeing the 
effects of Mr &’s admirable contrivance, could not restrain his 
delight ; but, bursting asunder the trammels of prejudice, ex- 
claimed, in the hearing of many, ‘ Who could have believed it !” 

2d, * I am one of those who have been all along none of the 
* mest sanguine in the expectation that a machine will be in- 
* vented to be generally employed in reaping corn ; and the re- 
‘ sult of this trial has in some measure tended to strengthen my 
* doubts on the subject.’ The Agriculturist might have spared 
this remark, as it sufficiently appears from the whole tenor of 
this communication; and your readers will doubt whether the 
gloomy anticipations of this gentleman on the subject are really 
ihe result of fair and impartial observation, or of preconceived 
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opinions unfriendly to such an examination. Is it reasonable 
to suppose, because three years have been insufficient to perfect 
the Reaping Machine, the attempt must ultimately fail? The 
thrashing machine itself required upwards of thirty years before 
it could be at all introduced into practice ; and. it was several 
years in use before it received some of its most important im- 
provements. 

3d, * In certain favourable situations, where the ground is 
£ perfectly, or nearly level, and where the corn is not lodged, it 
¢ may be possible to operate on it by machinery ; but, in different 
* circumstances, it + ill be quite impracticable.’ On this point of 
the Agriculturist’s letter, you very justly remark, ‘ it might have 
* been evident from the first, that no machine could ever be 
* constructed which should operate on a rough or unequal sur- 
‘ face, or upon grain lodged by heavy rains, or twisted by high 
* winds; yet it certainly would be a most important acquisition, 
‘ if machinery could be applied to that portion of the crop of 
* which the circumstances are favourable.’ If any one should 
point out to the ¢ Agriculturist ’ a scheme by which to gain 1000 
guincas, would he reject it because the net profit would amount 
only to 1000 pounds ? But, even on this point, your concession 
seems to me to go a great deal too far; as every person who has 
had an opportunity to see the machine at work, must be satis- 
fied, that it will be effective even on ground to a considerable ex- 
tent rough and uneven. , If, indeed, the roughness be such as 
to preclude altogether the use.of the plough, this machine can- 
not be used: but its application seems to be coextensive with that 
of the plough—whatever ground can be ploughed, the same 
scems capable of being reaped by Mr S.’s machine. 

4th, * If then the result was unsatisfactory; although the field 
* on which it-was made was well suited for the purpose, may it 
* not be inferred, that matters would have been still worse in 
‘ different circumstances?’ The field on which the trial was 
made, could not be said to have been so comjsctely suited for 
the purpose as is here intimated. It had been cross-plodghed, 
and the ridges altered in spring, and:placed at right ar to 
their former direction—it was just as ill suited for the purpose on 
that account, as any flat field could possibly be: nor, after all, 
was the work performed in a manner so decidedly imperfect as 
your correspondent seems to insinuate; though, it must be con- 
fessed, it was inferior to last year’s performance. 

5th, You very pertinently add, * We wish our correspondent 
* had assigned the reason why the execution was much inferior 
* to what it was last year, especially as it is admitted that the 
§ corn was laid down more regularly—ard also why the machine 
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¢ was not repaired, and the trial repeated.’ These are questions 
which wil} naturally suggest themselves to every reader. To the 
first it may be answered, that it proceeded from an attempt to 
substitute the highest tempered steel for a coarser species em- 
ployed on the former occasion, and which experience has de- 
monstrated to be best adapted to the reaping process ; and, to 
the other, that although the machine had succeeded in perform- 
ing the work within the time limited, in the most satisfactory 
manner, the inventor would have found it obviously inimical to 
his interest to accept of the premium under the conditions offered. 
As, however, this is explained more at large in the report allud- 
ed to, it is unnecessary to trouble ps farther on the subject. 
am, Sir, &c. 
Edinburgh, Jun. 1, 1814. MEcHANICcUus. 


Agreeable to the desire of our correspondent, the letter to 
which he alludes, is subjoined. 


Rearinc Macuine. 

* We have been favoured by our correspondent in Dalkeith 
with the following communication.— 

The Farming, Club of this place, as the public are aware, 
have offered a reward of 500/. to the person who shall invent a 
machine of a two-horse power, capable of cutting in a satisfac- 
tory manner two Scotch acres of grain in five hours. Last year 
there was produced by Mr Smith, of the Deanston Cotton 
Works, a machine. of the most ingenious construction, alike 
remarkable for its strength, simplicity, and power. It was on 
that occasion understood, that although the premium was not 
awarded, the machine had given great satisfaction ; had at once 
converted the incredulous, by exhibiting ocular demonstration 
of the practicability of the invention, and inspired those, not 
so apt to despair of human ingenuity, or so ready to set bounds 
to human improvement, with the confident hope that the object 
in view had been already accomplished. 

Mr Smith again came forward on Friday last, with a machine 
of the same construction, but considerably improved. No com- 
petitors appeared, though some were expected. Instead of a 
one-horse power, as last year, Mr. S. had his machine con- 
structed on this occasion, of a two-horse power. The trial was 
made at Lugton, on a field of oats belonging to his Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch. The machine had reaped nearly a Scotch 
acre in an hour and a half, when by an unaccountable mistake 
in the person directing it, one of the wheels was so much injur- 
ed as to prevent the machine from being longer wrought. ‘The 
injury, however, was trifling, and might have been repaired 
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within a few hours; and, it is proper to notice, that it arose 
from an accidental mistake, not likely to be of frequent occur- 
rence in practice. 

If we might be permitted to submit a few observations on this 
subject, we would remark, in the first place, that since last year 
some great and important improvements have been made on this 
machine. At the former trial, the cutting process was indeed 
performed in a manner highly satisfactory ; but the way in 
which the cut corn was laid, was not very well adapted to its 
being gathered into sheavés. Mr Smith has now succeeded in 
applying to this defect a remedy at once the most simple and 
complete. He has disclosed a principle, which enables him to 
lay the cut corn, not only at right angles to the line of the swath, 
(which is the most convenient mode for binding it), but at any 
angle that may be desired by the husbandman. : 

It must be confessed, however, that the highly tempered 
knives employed by Mr S. on the present occasion, do not seem 
so well suited to the purposes of reaping, as those of inferior 
materials employed last year; because, in this process, a rough- 
ness of edge seems to be essentially requisite. Mr S. seems to 
be quite aware of this, and has promised to attend to it. His 
machine last year cut to perfection, but was defective in laying 
the corn. This year he has succeeded to admiration in laying 
the corn ; though his present cutters are defective. What then 
remains to be done, but to combine the estimable properties of 
the two machines, by merely substituting new cutters of the 
same temper and materials as those employed last year, on the 
improved cylinder, used on the present occasion ? 

No human invention is produced at once in a perfect. form. 
Look at the steain-engine, the spinning and carding machinery ; 
or, which is more to the present purpose, look at the thrashing 
mill, and consider how long it was before any one of these inven- 
tions arrived at its present state of improvement. ‘They have, 
one and all of them, set out from rude beginnings ; experience 
has gradually suggested one improvement after another ; till, in 
many of them, the rude original is hardly to be recognized in 
the present improved instrument. ‘The reaping machine alone, 
seems to form an exception to this general law of human im- 
provement ; for it appears at once to have started up in a form 
almost perfect. But let us apply the same means to improve it 
—let fair experiment be made—let us make those alterations 
which experience shall point out; and there cannot remain a 
doubt, that one half of the time which was found necessary to 
improve and mature the thrashing machine, will be more than 
sufficient to perfect the reaping machine, an instrument of at 
least equal utility. Again, let it not be forgotten, that before 
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we can properly appreciate the powers and properties of an 
mechanical contrivance, we ought to be able to manage it wit 
dexterity, else we are apt to attribute to it, faults which arise 
from our own want of skill. ‘To give the machine fair play, 
both the horses and men employed, would require to be trained 
to use it; and to us it appears, that for the reaping machine, 
a very short process of discipline is necessary. A twentieth 
part of the care and attention requisite to learn the use of the 
plough, would moye than answer the purpese. Turn a pair of 
untrained horses into a field with the éommon plough, and put 
that instrument into the hands of a person who has never learn- 
ed to manage it, and sce what bungling would take place. But 
would it not be unfair, from such a trial, to cry out against the 
plough, (one of the most admirable specimens of human inge= 
nuity), and to contend that it is ill adapted to the purposes for 
which it is constructed ?—and yet this argument, or an argument. 
quite as unfair and as destitute of weight, has been employed 
by some individuals against Mr S.’s discovery. 

Some persons have wondered that Mr S. did not wait to 
make a second trial of the machine, seeing the premium offered 
was so considerable. We do not profess to know the motives 
of that gentleman ; nor are we certain, that a second trial was 
compatible with the rules of the competition ; though we should 
be inclined to think, that the known liberality of the Club would 
not have refused such a request. But Mr S. could not have 
accepted the premium, although his machine had given the full- 
est satisfaction. ‘The Club holds out the reward only to the per- 
son who shall engage not to cover his invention with a patent. 
If Mr S.’s machine be found to answer completely, he never 
could be expected to consent to give up the invention for 5001. : 
Indeed, it is doubtful, how far he would be wise to part with it 
for ten, or even twenty times that sum. In offering a premium 
under this restriction, the Dalkeith Club seem to have commit- 
ted an error, which we hope to see soon done away. The 
have offered a reward which can never be accepted of. If the 
machine do not answer the purpose, the premium cannot be 
demanded ; if it do answer, it cannot be-accepted of ; as a patent: 
would, to the inventor, be a hundred fold more valuable. In 
stating this, however, we would by no means wish to reflect on 
the Club, or to detract from its merits ; and we sincerely believe 
that the mistake has been committed from complete inadverten- 
cy. This respectable ‘Association has already done much good 
to the country ; and we anticipate still greater benefits from the 
known liberality and patriotism of its members. 

Dalkeith, Sept. 4. 1813, 
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il TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


i On the Management of Farm- Dung. 


, Sr, 
As the indispensable necessity of -repeated applications of 
i Dung—that is to say, putrescent animal, and vegetable mat- 


ters, for recruiting and preserving the fertility of the earth, is 
universally admitted, every means by which the quantity of this 
important substance may be enlarged, or its efficacy increased, 
must be a valuable acquisition. You have, therefore, done the 
public good service, in communicating the thoughts of so dili- 

ent and successful an inquirer into the'secrets of nature, as the il- 
ass Sir Humphry Davy, on this subject. By a carcful cons 
sideration cf such scientific principles, and applying them ac- 
cording to circumstances, the attentive husbandman may adjust 
his own practicc—enlarge the quantity, and improve the quali- 
ty of his farm-dung—and thus add to the fertility of the coun- 
try. If you thik the following remarks can tend any thing to 
that purpose, if you please you may publish them in your next 
| Number. , 

Sir Humphry begins with vegetable substances, and shows 
that green succulent plants contain the largest proportion of ea- 
hb sily soluble matter. [le recommends, therefore, that they be 
i ploughed into the emg while they are still fresh and green, 
i} about the time of their flowering. But it must be remembered, 
" that the generality of green plants can be used to greater advan- 
tage than that of ploughing them immediately into the ground 
as manure. Besides, if the plants are to be raised on the ground 
which they are destined to manure, that ground must either be 
possessed of a tolerable share of fertility, or the plants must be of 
a puny growth, and the quantity cf manure thus obtained in- 
considerable. Hence it is evident, that a great part of the sub- 
stance of which those plants are composed, must be derived 
from the soil; and ploughing in the piants is not a great deal 
more than restorirg to it that of which it had been recently 
robbed. 

Dry straw, that is, the stems of plants, dried and hardened 
in the air, is justly represented as widely differing from tender 
grecn plants, being possessed of little easily soluble matter, and 
much weody fibre. To overcome the resistance to solution, 
which this substance has acquired, it is commonly submitted 
to some kind of fermentation; and Sir Liumpbry expresses his 
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doubt of the propriety of indiscriminatingly adopting this prac- 
tice, recommending rather to cut straw small, and keep it dry 
till it be ploughed into the ground. So long as farmers must 
keep live stock, and not only supply them with a variety of food, 
but, for the sake of health and cleanliness, accommodate them 
with a comfortable bed of litter, it is not probable that there 
will much straw remain, even of the worst quality, to be used 
in the manner here recommended, But it may not be improper 
to take under consideration a prescription so directly opposite to 
ordinary practice. 

Sir Cerabes does not here give explicit reasons for prescrib- 
ing the application of unfermented straw as manure, reserving 
these till he come to treat of composite manure. He only says, 
that * though it would produee less effect at first; yet its influ- 
* ence would be much more lasting ;’ which no doubt would be 
the case. But the farmer expects a prompt return. The soil, 
indeed, is continually consuming all dead animal and vegetable 
substances committed to it; and, gradually reducing them to to- 
tal dissolution, absorbs the dissolved matter, and yields it again 
for the nourishment of growing plants. But when, such sub 
stances are dry, they imbibe moisture partially, and the decom 
position is languid and slow. If, however, a quantity of straw, 
steeped for some days in water, till it become soft and pliant, be 
put in the ground, two or three inches under the surface, any 
plant, growing over, or contiguous to it, will in a short time 
assume a deep verdure and vigorous growth, and grow for some 
years with remarkable luxuriance, after the conformation of the 
straw is annihilated, and no traces of it left. Hence it would 
appear, that straw, soaked and suppled in water, would be pre- 
ferable to dry straw: for though, by the force of fermentation, 
the component principles of vegetables are disengaged ; and 
such as are capable of taking a gaseous form, are dissipated in 
air, and lost to the husbandman, before they are committed to 
the ground; yet they would ferment more freely in the ground, 
by being first well soaked in water; and Sir Humphry approves 
of a slight incipient fermentation, for which the presence of wa- 
ter is requisite. As straw alone, however, is seldom used asa 
manure, any farther consideration of the process of fermenta- 
tion, and its effects, may be waved till we come to composite 
manure, which chiefly occupies the attention of the farmer. 
For the same reason, the judicious remarks of this celebrated 
author, on manures from animal substances, may.be passed. 

The dung of horses, cattle, sheep, &Xc. is itself a composite, 
consisting of animal matter, mixed with the undigested fibres 
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of their food ; and we are informed, that it yields nearly the 


same products as vegetable substances. This substance is al- 
ways less or more moist when voided; and if continued so, soon 
decomposes and disappears in the soil with which it is mixed ; 
but if suddenly dried, will keep in perfect preservation for a very 
fong time, and almost lose its peculiar fetor ; it will even long 
preserve the same appearance, when afterwards buried in the 
qnoist earth. The dung of live stock is still more compounded 
the straw and offals which have served for their litter ; and 
this mixture forms the dunghill, on which the farmer depends 
for renovating the fertility of the soil. ‘The management of this 
substance, in such a manner as to render it most efficient, is 
therefore of great importance; and on this, we are favoured 
with the opinion of this illustrious philosopher. ‘ A slight in- 
* cipient fermentation,’ says he, * is undoubtedly of use in the 
€ dunghill,’ (and indeed it is unavoidable); * for by means of 
€ it, a disposition is brought on, in the woody fibre, to decay 
* and dissolve, when ploughed into the soil.’—And again: * Too 
* great a degree of fermentation is very prejudicial to the com- 
* posite manure of the dunghill; it is better that there should 
s be no fermefrtation at all before the manure is used, than that 
* it should be carried too far.’ To form a candid judgment of 
this opinion, it seems proper to take a view of the putrefactive 
fermentation, in those varieties which circumstances produce. 
The three great agents of fermentation—water, a warm tem- 
perature, and air, have each their peculiar effect ; as their pre-- 
sence is less or more abundant. If fermentable substances are 
immersed in water, the process goes on very slowly ; the parts 
of the subject are rather separating, than the component prin: 
ciples disengaging ; and this is accelerated by heat. Whien the 
subject is exp to the free access of the air, a hot fermenta- 
tion quickly commences, which is most rapid in @ warm tem- 
erature, and when there is just moisture enough to keep it a- 
ive. ‘Thus eircumstanced, farm-dung quickly consumes; more 
than half perhaps of its bulk escapes in vapour and gas; and 
what remains, by being rendered less soluble, must yield less 
support to vegetation. Our senses may convince us, that such is 
the case, if we will take the pains to make use of them, and 
should overcome the prejudice so generally prevalent, for wast- 
ing both the bulk and value of farm-dung by fermentation, be- 


fore it is ploughed into the ground. It is in vain to attempt to 
check the rapidity of fermentation in dung, thus exposed to the 
mfluence of that process, by watering, as Sir Humphry justly 
observes ; for when it is laid up open to the air on all sides, no 
more water will adhere to it, than serves to hasten its consump~ 
‘Hom ' 
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Some degree of fermentation will indeed be ever, operating in 
this highly putrescible substance, before it can be carried to the 
field ; but it is more economical to control, than to accelerate it. 
The component principles might then be preserved almost en- 
tire, and turned into the ground in that state. As fermentation 
proceeded, a genial’heat would be raised in the soil ; the volatile 
principles escaping, would go directly to the support of vegeta- 
tion; and the more refractory parts would be gradually dissolv- 
ing, and both yielding food to plants, and mending the construc- 
tion of the ll To allay the fermentation, Sir Humphry pre- 
scribes covering dung with compact earth, so as to seal it up 
from the access of the air, having first dried it as muclr as pos- 
sible. In this, he is perhaps not quite correct. Turning it 
over to be dried, <qull einiabe fermentation ; and it would be 
impossible to. make it so dry as to be incapable of fermenting. 

‘ Besides, as the fermentation is most violent when water is present 
in a low proportion, the consumption would be rapid, and the 
residue of little value. But the dunghill, which is daily augs 
menting, cannot be sealed up. His prescription for its site is 
more commendable. He directs that it be shaded as much ag 
possible from the rays of the sun, and that it be an excavation, 
paved in the bottom, from which no water can spontaneously 
escape. If all the dung litter, and every kind of refuse putres- 
cible matter, about a farm, be successively collected into such a 
place, blended together, and regularly ya with a level sur- 
face over the whole space, the mass can then be duly compress- 
ed, to exclude the too free admission of air. Over this, any 
urine of the live stock, which the litter has not absorbed, cham- 
ber-ley, and every kind of foul water, should from time to time 
be sprinkled ; and when these are not sufficient, plain water 
should be added, to keep the surface always quite moist. When 
farm dung is managed in this manner, all its parts being brought 
nearly in contact by compression, and the small interstices filled 
with liquid, the’ fermentation is restrained, and the manure is 
suffering very little loss, either in bulk or fertilizing quality :—at 
the same time, it is undergoing a very important preparation. 
The fibres, soaked in putrid water, though not consumed, are 
much weakened; the cohesion of the parts is relaxed; the e« 
lasticity destroyed; and the niass is fitted to dissolve in the soil, 
and yield abundant nourishment to growing vegetables, the vo- 
latile and most soluble parts not having been previously dissipat- 
ed by a powerful fermentation. If a quantity of farm-dung be 
taken out of a wet dungstead, and laid loosely up to the air, it 
will be cool at first; but heat will soon be generated; it will smoke 
violently, and emit very pungent effluvia; which may convince 
any one, that the value of the manure has been preserved by 
being kept in that situation. ' 
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From a dungstead of this description, where all the different 
matters are blended together, closely compressed, and equall 
soaked with putrid water, different sorts, to suit different soils 
or purposes, cannot be taken ; but one sort, suitable for all soils 
and crops, will be more valuable than al] the possible sorts or 
varieties. It is- believed, that farm-dung, managed as above, 
“may be successfully applied to every kind of soil. Soils, indeed, 
whichare dry and friable, and easily disposed tofall into fine mould, 
sooner operate the decomposition of unfermented dung, than 
those which are cohesive, and more retentive of water; but 
such dung, by fermenting in the soil, has a powerful effect in 
mellowing soils of the latter description. Nor does it appear 
that such manure can be less proper for turnips. After the parts 
are become flaccid by compression and long steeping in putrid 
water, this manure, lying compact, and holding as much water as 
it can absorb and retain, one would think that turnips would be 
exposed to as little hazard over it as over highly fermented dung, 
and find much more nourishment. But if the turnip Sedat 
man shall persist in dissipating one half of his manure, in order 
to get the use of the other, there seems to be no reason why o- 
thers should follow such a wasteful example. 
_ These crude remarks, which other business has prevented me 
from putting in a better form, contain the judgement which I 
and a number of my neighbours have formed relating to the 
management of farm dung, founded on a pretty long tract of 
experience ; and we think it our duty, upon your invitation, to 
_ submit them to the public. Here it may be added, that we find 
farm-dung, treated as above, well adapted for compounding 
with peat-moss, according to Lord Meadowbank’s rule, of 
which we approve, and such of us as have aceess to that sub- 
stance, practise. If you please, you may give this a place ia 
your valuable publication. 

Iam, Sir, your humble Servant, 
Clydesdale, 20th Oct. 1813. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Cultivating Potatoes from the Seed. 
Sir, 

In your review of Mr Headrick’s survey of Forfarshire, you 
notice that he advises the same attention should be paid to the 
breeds of plants, as to those of animals. This advice of the 
reverend gentleman, is not new; for you will find this attention 
tecommended by myself many years ago, in a paper signed 
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Miso-mixis, in No. XXI. of the Magazine, the first communi- 
cation in vol. VI. 

As the object of Mr Headrick’s detail of his experiment 
on Pe must have been to disseminate useful knowledge, 
and establish truth, 1 cannot suppose he will be disposed to take 
offence, if I offer a few observations on the subject; especially 
as you have merely quoted this part of the text, without mak- 
ing any remark on it. 

It is not intended to dispute the facts stated by Mr Headrick, 
but his reasoning only. It may be observed, however, that it 
seems somewhat extraordinary, that there should have been but 
five distinct sorts of potatoes from the seed contained in three 
We or apples, and that the quantity of ail the five sorts should 

ave been remarkably good ; for there are generally many more 
than five distinct varieties of potatoes obtained from one plum 
or apple; and seldom is one new variety, in ascore, found wor- 
thy of cultivation. 

Mr Headrick says, ‘ They continued to yield a more abund- 
ant, as well as a more palatable produce, than any other pota- 
toes then cultivated in the parish of Cambuslang near Glas- 
gow; until at last, they degenerated into one sort which was 
inferior, both in quantity and quality, to the other potatoes 
cultivated in that neighbourhood. ‘This induced their relin- 
quishment as seed ; * but 1 cannot account for the rapid de- 
generacy of these potatoes, except from the promiscuous inter~ 
course of their flowers while they were planted, without each sort 
being separated from the other. 
That, five distinct sorts of potatoes should degenerate into one 
sort, and assimilate themselves to the nature of this, being a 
different and worse one, seems not only paradoxical, but con-+ 
trary to the established simple laws oft nature, and physically 
impossible. ‘That the five sorts might be reduced to one of these 
five sorts, can be readily conceived, and satisfactorily accounted 
for, on the principles of plain, practical culture, and also on the 
soundest principles of vegetable physiology, but never on the 
grounds assigned by the reverend author. For what effect can 
the promiscuous intercourse of the flowers of potatoes, have on 
the bulbs of the potatoes that carry those flowers? The floral in- 
tercourse, can surely affect the seeds of plants only, and the new 
plants arising from these seeds. Has the promiscuous intercourse 
of the flowers of the different sorts of apples, and other fruit 
trees standing mixed and contiguous in the same garden or or- 
chard, any effect on altering the wood, or even the fruit of those 
TTT Te 
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trees? Or, have the flowers of the numerous varieties of tulips, 
or of other bulbous-rooted plants, any influence on the bulbs of - 
each other, however near they may stand, or be promiscuously 
planted? Even the animal creation may be brought forward to 
show the defects of the reverend gentleman’s doctrine. Does a 
promiscuous sexual intercourse between animals of different va- 
rieties of the same species, influence or alter the powers or ca~- 
abilities of the animals concerned in that intercourse? A bitch 
as frequently puppies of one litter, by three different breeds of 
dogs, yet her own health and powers remain unimpaired and 
unaltered, as well as those of all the dogs she had copulated with. 
It is the progeny only that is altered; and this, within the bounds 
of the different species of animals, as well as plants, may be im- 
proved or deteriorated, according to the judicious selection of 
the parents employed to procreate new varieties. 
hough the five sorts of potatdes could never have been as- 
sisvilated into one and a different sort, they might have been 
reduced to one of the sorts cultivated. Because, as the bulbs of 
no particular sort appear to have been selected in preference to 
those of the other sorts, that sort which was most prolific, or 
had the greatest number of bulbs, or eyes, or buds, would af- 
ford the greatest number of sets, and annually increase, till all 
the other sorts disappeared. But the falling off of the quantity 
and quality of the general crop, must have proceeded from a 
totally different, though natural cause, viz. old age, either in the. 
course of time and nature, or brought on by circumstances en- 
couraging a disposition in the sorts to carry many apples or 
plums, and consequently much seed—by which they would be- 
come prematurely weak, exhausted, curled, or otherwise diseas+ 
ed, and at last, totally unproductive of either flowers or bulbs. 
This propensity of the potatoe to early decay, I have endea- 
voured to elucidate in a paper in the transactions of the Caledos 
nian Horticultural Society.—Your constant reader, 
Joun SHIRREFF. 
No. 7. Picrshill, 3d December 1813. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Of the Breeds and Management of the Cattle of Angus. 


Query I1.— What is the colour, form, and size of the ‘hative 
breed of Angus? ° 

The colour of the native breed of Angus-shire cattle is generally 

black. There are probably five-sixths of this colour ; only some 
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may perhaps have small white spots on the forehead, or white on 
the flank, belly, or buttocks; and if there is a good deal of white, 
the extremity of the tail is of that colour. 

The next general colour to be found, is what is called yellow, 
which comprehends the branded, a dark, or red, and’a silver- 
coloured, yellow. Besides these, there are a few of the dun, or 
brown colour ; several rigged (white on the belly and back, and 
black or yellow on the sides) ; some haired, that is, black and 
white hairs intermixed; and some few mostly white, with only 
a few black spots about the head. 

The form is not so easily defined; but they are generally well 
proportioned, strong bodied, deep in the rib, straight on the 
back, of a round make, and carry their heads well. There is a 
considerable difference of size between the cattle in the higher 
and lower districts. Oxen, in the former, about three years 
old, would weigh from 30 te 35 stones ; while those in the latter 
may weigh about 10 stones more: and when they are kept two 
or three years longer, the low country cattle in particular may, 
weigh about 10 or 15 stones additional (Dutch weight). Cows 
in the lower districts may be from 28 to 36 stones ; and in the 
higher districts, from 18 to 26 stones; at least these weights 
may be considered about the average of oxen and cows, although 
there are some lighter as well as heavier. . 

Query I1.—Has the polled breed been brought from other. 
- counties, particularly from Galloway ; or is the want of 
horns merely accidental ? 

I have not heard, in my inquiries, of any bulls or cows a 
brought into this county from Galloway ; and very few ind 
from any other county, for the improvement of the breed. Such 
as have been brought in, have not tended in any degree to im- 
prove the native cattle ; and they have never been imported, on 
account of being polled, but merely from fancy to a particular 
colour or beast. Polled cattle were always to be found in the 
county ; and the circumstance of some being polled, and others 
horned, must in some measure be the effect of chance, Polled 
bulls and cows have generally polled calves; and the calves from 
horned bulls and cows are generally horned: But this is not al- 
ways the case ; only the exceptions are very rare. Now, when 
the demand for polled cattle to the English market has so much 
increased, breeders are at more trouble to select polled calves for 
bulls and cows than formerly. The farmers also find, now, that 
the polled cattle thrive more equally when wintered ip the straw- 
‘yard, and require less room, than the horned ; as the latter push 
about each other with their horns, and may not only hurt - 
selves, but generally keep some so much under, that they do not 
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come so well forward :—From these circumstances, therefore, 
fermers find it their interest to preserve and increase the polled 
catuie in preference to the horned. 

Query 111.—What is the difference between the cattle of 
Angus, and those of Aberdeen, Kincardine, and Fife, in’ 
horns, colour, general form, weight, and aptitude to fat- 
tens 

The horns of Angus and Kincardineshire cattle are much the 
same, being smaller and better proportioned than those of the 
Buchan district of Aberdeenshire; and more like those of the 
middle district. At three years old, the horns of an Angus- 
shire stot will be as well raised, and sharp at the extremity, as 
at four years old; but not so strong in the horn. The horns 
of the cattle in the higher districts of Aberdeenshire, are by far 
thicker, more round, and straight out from the sides of the head, 
than those of the cattle in the similar districts of Angus; while 
the Fifeshire cattle have horns, greater, more oval, and not so 
we at the point, as the generality of the Angus cattle. 

The colour of the cattle in the higher parts of Aberdeen and 
Kincardine is more black than of those in the similar district of 
Angus. But in the lower district of Aberdeenshire, and also in 
Fife, the colours are not so generally black as in Angus and 
Kincardine; the cattle of Aberdeen and Fife having more white 
and yellow upon them, or what is called brocked. 

With regard to form, it may be stated, that the Angus cattle 
are sooner handsome, thicker in the shoulder, straighter in the 
hair, and not so long legged, as those of Aberdeenshire, except 
in the hill districts, where the cattle of both counties are more 
alike. The Kincardineshire cattle are rather smaller than the 
Angus ; but the shapes much the same. Those of Fifeshire are 
stronger, greater, and rougher boned, than the Angus cattle 5 
at least what I have seen about Falkland. 

: The weight of the Angus cattle cannot be well ascertained, as 
few are kept in the county to the proper age, and the difference 
in keeping of these is so great ; but being so well proportioned, 
they will weigh more to their appearance than the cattle of either 
of thd above counties, «> 

' As to their natural disposition to fatten, it is observable, that 
the best made beast is soonest fat all over, while a rough beast 
will come as soon to feel fat on some places, but will require 
longer -and. extra feeding to bring: him to equal fatness ; and 
from what has been already stated, it may be inferred that the 
Angus.cattle are preferable for feeding, having also the other 
good qualities for that purpose, such as quietness of disposition, 
being soft and pliable in the skin, &e. ’ ght ad 
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Query 1V.—At what age are the cattle of Angus fattened, 
or sold to the grazier to be fattened ; and what is the 
usual weight of good stocks, when fat ? 

A very small proportion of the Angus cattle are fed within 
the county, as they are generally sold, before they come to the 
proper age for feeding, to cattle-dealers, at three years old. ‘The 
first sales of the season are about the end of March, and begin- 
ning of April, from the best stocks, which have been kept through 
the winter on straw and turnip. Another sale takes place about 
the first and second week of June; and the latest general sales 
immediately before the Faikirk Trysts in August and October, 
at which latter markets a number of the strongest two year old 
stots are sold as three year olds; and the county is generally 
by this time cleared of all the spare stock. Few cattle are rear- 
ed with the view of being fed before the farmer parts with them; 
at least I cannot learn any instance of such a practice in this 
county, as to a whole stock; although a beast may occasionally 
remain for that time. The weight, if kept to four years old or 
upwards, may be from 50 to 60 stones, and some upwards of 
70 stones. 


Query V.—Are any of the females spayed; and at what 
? 


e 
: fens aie but very few females spayed; and this is generally 
done when they are calves. Some are spayed when year-olds ; 
but not any, so far as I know, after that age. 

Query V1.—Are the cattle, oxen or heifers, ever worked ? 

Cattle are not generally worked in this county. I have made, 
inquiry in thirteen of the parishes adjoining, and can learn that 
in these there are but eighteen pairs of oxen, (which I reckon to 
be much the same proportion as in the whole of the county). 
It may also be remarked, that the above 18 pairs of oxen are 
within five of these 13 parishes ; and I cannot get any informa- 
tion of heifers working within the county. 

Query VII.—Do the cows milk well; and are there any 
stocks kept chiefly for the dairy ? 

There is not a stock kept (so far as my information can reach) 
exclusively for the dairy. Those who keep any number of cows,’ 
generally bring up calves, one or more, on a cow’s milk, after 
which the milk is made into butter and cheese, by which the 
county is supplied. And there are some who keep cows in the 
urhood of towns, for the supply of milk to the inhabitants. 

The cows in this county are not considered as good for the 
dairy. The average of milk from a good stock may be nine 
Scotch pints daily during the first three months; and during’ 
the remaining five months, from four to five pints. ' 
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Query VUI.—What is their food in winter? Are they 
kept in straw-yards, in the house, or in the fields? 

The food is generaily straw, with turnips; scarcely any get 
hay. Very few want turnips altogether ; and none get turnips 
without some straw. 

The cows are all kept in the house, bound to stakes or man- 
gers. ‘The one and two-year olds are generally kept in straw- 
yards, by those who possess 100 acres and upwards. Calves are 
always kept in the house. Few cattle are kept in the fields, even 
in the most sheltered situations ; but when straw is scarce, they 
are sometimes allowed (particularly in the hill districts) to go 
ever the fields, or a piece of rough pasture, through the day. 

Query 1X.— What is their food in summer? Are they 
ever soiled on cut grass? Are they kept in different pas- 
tures, according to their ages ? 

Their food in summer is the pasturage of sown grasses, (the 
proportion of which generally sown is 6 lib. red clover, 4 lib, 
white clover, and one half boll ef ryegrass for each acre). There 
are some old grass fields, but very few meadows; and, except 
in a few glens, the cattle even of the hill districts get the most 
ef their food from sown grass. 

I know of but one farmer (Mr Robert Lyall at Carchary, who 
eccupies the Mains Farm of Kinnaird, has the cutting grass 
of the policies), who regularly soils cattle in the county. He 
has done so for several years past. About the beginning of June 
1812, he put up some Highland cattle for soiling, only letting 
them out to water; and which he afterwards put on turnips. 
‘These came remarkably well forward, both on the cut grass, 
and subsequently on the turnips. During last season, he had 
ene and two-years olds, of his own rearing, kept in the yard for 
soiling; and he informs me, that they have succeeded as well 
every way as if they had been kept in the best field of grass. 
Some farmers indeed keep a few cattle in clover grass when at 
its growth, for a month or six weeks. 

When stock is reared, the cows and calves are allowed te 
yranye in the same field; and the other cattle are all kept to- 

ether. 
I may observe, in general, that although there be a consider- 
able mixture of the cattle stocks in the county, it does not arise 
so much from different breeds of cattle, as from the difference 
of keeping. Cattle from the same stock, if kept differently, will 
be found to differ very materially in size, and even in shape. 
‘There are, no doubt, some kinds larger than others; and if 
large cattle are taken from good keeping, and put to inferior, 
they will degenerate ; and, besides, to get cattle properly pro- 
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portioned, they ‘should be kept during the whole time of their 
growth as if feeding, by which all the parts would receive due 
nourishment, and grow equally. ‘These cireumstances, I am 
sorry to observe, are too little attended to by farmers; nor are 
they sufficiently careful, in general, to select the best of thcir 
stock for breeding, but take them promiscuously, and trom which 
there arises a kind-of mixture. 

Few or no farmers, however, in this county, rear calves, who 
possess upwards of 170 acres of land in the best districts of the 
county, most adapted for grain crops. ‘Their calves are gene- 
rally fed for the butcher, or sold to those who rear them. And 
they generally buy in two-years olds about the months of Octo- 
ber and November ; probably, on an average, one beast for every 
two acres and a half which they may have under crop, which 
they part with again in the spring, as early as they can find a 
market for them: so that they have only, through the summer, 
a few cows for the supply of the family and servants. ‘These 
cattle, which are purchased for keeping through the winter, are 

nerally brought from Abetdeen and Kincardineshire. On 
the other hand, in some districts where the land is thinner and 
dryer, and farmers keep more of their land in grass, they do 
not even raise a sufficient number of calves for their grass, which 
obliges them to buy in, and keep, through the summer, from, 
one-third to a half more cattle than they keep in winter. 


D. B. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Obligation on Tenants to support Fences, without express 


Stipulation. 
Sir, 
Own the 28d November last, the law question, stated b 
the Conductor on pages $82, $83, 384 & $85 of volume VIL. 
of your Magazine, in the year 1806, came to be finally decided 
by the First Division of the Court of Session, after a vast deal of 
expensive litigation since that period. ‘ ’ 

The question simply was, Whether a march-fende on a farm 
in East Lothian, erected during the currency of a long lease, 
must necessarily be supported by the tenant, although there was 
confessedly no stipulation in his lease to keep up that or any 
other fence whatever. 

The Court, at first, seemed inclined to decide in favour of 
the tenant, who alleged that there was no common law applica- 
ble to the erecting or supporting of fences: But, finally, they 
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found, that, by the common law of Scotland, every tenant is 
bourd to support, during his lease, and leave in good repair, 
at the expiration thereof, every fence of whatever kind erected, 
either before or during the currency of the’ lease, without the 
exception of march-fences, or any other exception whatever. 

One of the Judges, who spoke in favour of the tenant, stated 
the hardship that might accrue to the tenants of some extensive 
Highland farms by this decision ; but he was answered by an- 
other Judge, that it was expedient that fences of every kind, 
as well as houses, on every farm, should be supported by the 
tenant, unless there were stipulations in the lease to the contra- 
ry; and that, in England, where the law was different, a land- 
lord felt it as a grievous burden to pay for repairing houses and 
fences, which might be kept in order by the tenant on the spot, 
at a very trifling expense and trouble. 

Edinburgh, 30th December, 1813. A. S. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 
On the Roads of East Lothian. 
Sir, Edinburgh, 3\st December, 1813. 


Havrxe, under a very lofty title, (as aa those 


deities who preside over highways), in one of the Edinburgh 
journals, entered a kind of protest against the shameful roads 
in the fine county of East Lothian; I now beg to have it in- 
serted in your useful Magazine, as a channel more appropriate 
for such a subject. 

Had I been able to sustain my assumed character, and view- 
ed, from my aerial throne, those roads which are allotted 
for mortals, which often exercise their patience in no small 
degree, I might have been contented with my own seclusion 
from such rough and rugged scenes, and the facility with 
which I could then have glided along through the extensive 
regions of space. But, alas! I must confess, that with others 
of a corporeal nature, I am forced to tread the rough and thor- 
ny paths of life; and that I have a personal interest in having 
these paths rendered as smooth and comfortable as possible. 

The road taken notice of in the following paper, with the 
eommon parochial roads, are of the highest importance to the 

iculture of that county; and when | mention that the sum 
of 542l. is allotted yearly for the support of the former (viz. the 
toll-road), we are led to wonder how it should not be capable 
of keeping it in the most complete repair. Yet it is a fact, that 
it is so unlike a toll-road, that strangers of all descriptions, whg 
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have occasion to travel it, are astonished at the demands for 
toll-dues exacted upon it. It would, however, be uncandid not 
to admit, that the western district about St Germains, Preston, 
&c. and that eastern portion of it about Whitekirk and Tyn- 
ningham, are under much better management than the middle 
part, which stretches from Longniddry to Congalton. It would 
require a very great exertion to recover that portion of it ina 
short time, and certainly could not be done without some ex- 
traordinary measures. Would it not be adviseable to suspend, 
for one year, any operations upon those parts which are in best 
repair, an’ <pply the funds thereby saved to that other portion? 
Yet certainly there is no occasion for any advice to those gentle- 
men who have the only right to direct; for they have only to 
examine the premises, to discover its wretched state, and the 
means of its melioration. 

It is true, the Trustees are supposed to have borrowed about 
$000/. for that very line of road (about 18 miles); so that the 
interest thereof, 150/., falls to be deducted from the 542/., leav- 
ing the sum of 392/. to be applied yearly to the road. If, in- 
deed, the money borrowed is not yet recovered, a certain year- 
ly sum, by way of sinking fund, is no doubt set aside for that 
end. But that will fast accumulate, and relieve the road of its 
debt. If the insertion of the letter, with this introduction, is 
found of any effect in produeing a little more care and atten- 
tion to the by-toll and parish roads, the end of writing them is 
obtained ; the interest of agriculture, and the comfort as well 
as safety of travellers secuggd ; and the managers of the fund 
exonerated from every imputation which the most jealous could 
attach to them. 

lam, &c. 
A TRAVELLER. 





“© Edinburgh, 5th November, 1813. 

‘¢ Perhaps there is no subject more deserving of attention 
than that of the public roads. Within the circle of my acquaint- 
ance, I have been accustomed to hear those of East Lothian 
censured as the worst managed of all the surrounding counties ; 
and, indeed, from a recent tour through that beautiful and o- 
pulent district, I am constrained to admit the justice of it. I 
say constrained, for I have an attachment to East- Lothian, and 
a desire to defend it against all attacks. It is argued, that a 
county so productive should not be deficient in roads for con- 
veying its produce to market, and every species of foreign ma- 
nure for its improvement. But it must be remembered, that 
ngither. its produce, nor the necessary supply of manure, cau 
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‘be considered light materials ; and certainly more roads are de- 


stroyed by corn and lime than by any other means, for they 
must be driven in all kinds of weather. It is true, that county 
must yield the palm to the counties of Tweed, Kinross, Perth, 
Clackmannan and Stirling; but perhaps owing to their fine ma- 
terials, of which they have, generally, such full supply. The 
King’s highway, indeed, is kept in good repair, for which East 
Lothian deserves credit ; but it must be confessed, that the pa- 
tish and by-toll roads are shameful: Where, or on whom the 


‘fault lies, is perhaps not so easy to determine ; but, assuredly, 


there is a radical error somewhere. It would be an idle task to 
enumerate particulars. I shall, therefore, specify only one road 
of the last description, and that is the one commonly called the 
Drem, or North Toli-road. Of all the roads ever travelled by 
man, in such an improved county, that certainly is the most 
wretched. The materials, which no weight or time can reduce 
to a moderate size, appear to be tumbled out of carts at the 
trot ; and as they fall by accident, they lye generally only one 
stone thick, which, if broken, might perhaps be sufficient, be- 
ing like cannon bullets. In that situation, they are jerked out 
to the foot-paths by every cart of carriage whose drivers dare 
to travel on them; thus depriving the traveller, whether on foot 
or on horseback, of that comfort and security which he has a 
title to expect. How can a rider, under such circumstances, 
relish the frequent demands for toll, though, assuredly, when 
well applied, no tax is paid with greater pleasure? It is pro-~ 
bable that the trustees, finding theggoney at present levied quite 
inadequate, _ think it necessary to raise the toll-duty, already 
considered too high ; but, before such a measure is resorted to, 
it is certainly advisable to consider if the necessary skill and’ in- 
dustry have been fully exerted in the application of the present 
means of improving these roads. It is to be feared that there 
will be found a great neglect of such means, and an. extreme 
indifference in their execution. When do we ever see a person 
ef character troubling himself even with an inspection of the 
work for which he himself has granted contract? Proprietors 
are too little accustomed to attention, and farmers too much en-~ 
gaged with their own more immediate concerns, to. bestow much 
time on such important public business. The -whole affair is 
commonly committed to a person who has some little practical 
knowledge of road-making. ‘This person, from his own idea, 
commences the business by patching and mending holes, which 
have been destroyed by the water. If asked why he does not 
give it a complete coat of, gravel, he replies, that he is afraid 
the money will not allow it, He returns and goes over it again, 
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. finding the money not yet exhausted, but still without having 
any positive idea of what he can do. And, still finding a ba- 
lance, repeats the same operation, till he find the fand allotted 
him within his comprehension ; and, seeing that it can afford a 
certain number of days’ wages to one man, employs that one 
man to consume the funds in any way he may think proper to 
devise. Ought not this, and every such matter, to be, first of all, 
made a subject of calculation, and the worst of the road order- 
ed to receive a full and sufficient repair? It may be thought the 
writer of these remarks has assumed an easy task ; for certainly’ 
it is an easy matter to find fault. But, that he may have a better 
right to do so, he proceeds to point out what he conceives the 
roper means of correcting the errors which he thus ex 
There are existing laws not enforced, and approved practices which 
are but little in use, and which, if strictly attended to, would 
very much improve our roads, and ultimately tend to reduce our 
toll and parochial taxes. Before I mention these existing laws 
and known practices, I shall first notice what I conceive a most 
important improvement, which is, to prepare the metal during- 
winter. This is done with the greatest facility in fresh weather : 
After lying exposed to frost, the stones break so readily, that 
double work may be done to much better advantage in the same 
space of time. This is the season when labourers can be pro- 
cured most readily. In summer we cannot keep clear of the hay 
harvest, at least, when labourers are more needed, and obtain 
greater wages. This high wage is therefore brought into their 
estimate, iff any contract which they may enter into, and is e 
vidently a great and heavy burden on the road funds. When 
the gravel is thus prepared, it is ready, on the first dry weather 
in the spring, to be applied. It ought by all means to be wrought 
by the cartel and not by day’s wages. But in this case the 
men must have a large portion of the value of their labour, by 
way of subsisting money: the necessary supply can easily be as- 
eertained. It is common to have the person contracting for the 
road to quarry the gravel also; and he can be paid at the con= 
elusion of the whole. It would be advisable to have.a trusty 
person to see the carts properly filled, and to keep an account 
of their number ; and in this case we might have two checks 
upon our undertakers. For, suppose a read is contracted for 
at a certain sum per rood, let the rood be 7 ells long, 12 feet 
wide, and 6 inches deep, of metal. ‘This space will be found to 
eontain 129% cubic feet, or 4.79 cubic yards. Now the single 
carts are commonly about one half a cubic yard ; hence a rood 
requires 9.53 such carts, say 10. Ten carts of such a size will 
always: (under these dimensions of the rood) make it six iuches- 
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deep ;_ and it is certainly a fairer mode of ascertaining the value 
of the labour. I come next to mention the existing laws con- 
cerning the publie roads, and also the known practices, which, 
though approved, are not much in use. The laws relate to 
keeping hedges low, and scouring the ditches on such roads. 
That moisture is materially injurious to roads, is admitted by e- 
very one who has ever travelled a mile, and that they dry fast 
between low hedges in comparison of high ones. To aid this, 
a practice appears very essential, that is, filling up the tracks 
made by wheels, &c.; for otherwise no drought will soon dry up 
the water. On all occasions the undertaker ought to be bound 
to keep a road which he makes, in repair for years ; he must be 
allowed a reasonable addition for this, and no expense will ever 
satisfy the public better. But these precautions of keeping roads 
dry will still be ineffectual, unless farmers are compelled, by an- 
ether existing law, to keep the road-sides clear of earth, so. 
deep as to allow a descent for any water which may happen to 
lodge on or near the hard road. In some instances, I have seen 
the public money foolishly expended on this very article, which 
it is the interest of every farmer to do, not only on public roads, 
but on his private and internal ditches, for the sake of the earth ; 
and it plainly appears to be so, from the industry with which 
earth, so dug and prepared for their use, is carried away by 
those within whose farms the road runs. As to the form of 
public roads, experience seems to have discovered, that an easy 
rise towards the centre is preferable to a high crown, because, 
when a loaded cart passes along any way off the middle of such 
road, the lowest wheel.acts with an unequal pressure, and thereby 
cuts it up much sooner than upon one nearer the level. Were 
such’ Jaws as are here mentioned, and such practices, enforced 
and adopted with due attention—were the materials broken suf- © 
ficiently small, the tracks filled up, and the water kept off, 1 am 
persuaded, that not only would no additional toll be required 
(which in many cases is already a severe tax upon industry), but_ 
the toll dues be gradually reduced. But, without such exertion, 
without such strict economy, we have every reason to apprehend 
that almost no additional assessment would answer the end; and 
that, even with such aid, the roads would continue in a state of 
progressive ruin. Iam,” &c. 
De Viates. 


TO 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


A Description of the Islands of Bute and Arran, with an Ae- 
count of their Agricultural Improvements. By Mr Arron, 
Strathaven: 


Sir; 

Ir is cne of the greatest excellences of your valuable 
Magazine, that it conveys to the public an account of the state 
of agriculture in various parts of the kingdom; the improvements 
of shich it is susceptible; and how far these have been attend- 
ed to, or neglected, in particular districts.. By these means, a- 

icultural knowledge is collected into a focus, and readily dif- 
used ; the improvements in one quarter are made known, and 
imitated in others; and indolent and slovenly habits are exposed 
and censured. ; 
As but little has been yet said in your Magazine about the 
Island of Bute; as the short account given of it in Vol. XII. 
. 429, is erroneous in several eeticise 2 and as nothing. has 
n said respecting the island of Arran, I presume that some 
further account of Loth may be acceptable to your readers, as 
well as useful to the public. 


Tue Istanp or Bure, a 


which is situated in the frith of Clyde, is 15 milés long, and a- 
bout 34 miles broad; contains about 8000 inhabitants, the half 
of whom live in the burgh of Rothsay. This island extends to 
nearly 24,000 Scots acres of land, of which probably from 
12,000 to 14,000 are already arable, 5000 or more capable of 
being reclaimed, and about as much more, that is so hilly and 
moorish, as to be only fit for pasture; some of it rising to the 
altitude of 720 feet, or so, above the level of the sea. ~ 

The climate is mild and moist. An island’so small; surround- 
ed by the sea, and the greatest part of it not more than 200 feet 
of altittide, ¢annot, in such a latitude as that of Bute, be either 
so cold in winter, or so warm in sammer, as any district more 
inland oF elevated. It is certain, however, that a very consider+ 
able quantity of rain falls in this island; as has been ascertained 
by the rain-gauge, kept at Mountstewart House for many years 
past. The gentleman who formerly gave you an account of this 
island, says, that though he has not ascertained the quantity of 

VOL, xv. No. 57. Cc 
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rain, he knows it is by no means equal to what falls on most 
parts of the west coast. In this, however, he has not been cor- 
ae informed, as the Table subjoined will show. 

That gentleman seems to me to be also mistaken, as to the 
reasons which he assigns for so little rain in Bute. He thinks 
the mountains of Arran and Argyle attract the clouds, and the 
south wind carries them ds Greenock and Glasgow, where 
they discharge their contents, leaving Bute comparatively free. 
And he adds, that he does not believe that more rain falls in 
Bute, than on the rest of the west coast. oe 

But the mountains he mentions, create such eddies, or whir- 
lings of the wind, as tly to shake, and break the clouds, 
“ad occasion Tain ; ast de Bute lies to the leeward of these 


mountains, .in the direction in which the winds blow for two- 
thirds of the year; and as it is far less elevated, there is‘every 
reason to think, that more rain falls in that island, and on the 
frith and coasts of Ayr and Renfrewshires, than on the moun- 
tains. The following Table will show the quantity that falls in 
different parts of Scotland. | ps 


1310. { Isti. 


42.810 
24.997 


There is a considesable diversity of soit in Bute. The bot- 
tom of the strath, west of Kames, and many other patches, are 
deep loam, of alluvial formation. In a large tract, towards the 
sduth end of the island, and near the sea in every part of it, 
the soil is light and dry; and much of the high ground is of a 

yey nature. There is some hill and bent moss}; but little 

low-moss in Bute. ‘The’ crops are early; the grain and roots 
are of éxcellent quality ; and can be brought to market at little 


se. 
oe Most Noble the Marquis of Bute, is proprietor of twen- 
a parts out of twenty-four of the whole island of Bute. | 
é estate of Kames, now the property of James Hamilton, Esqv 
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stands valued in the cess-books. at 55/. 18s. 2,2.d.; that of Ascog, 
the property of Archibald M‘Arthur, Esq. at 424/. 13s. 6d. 
‘Fhere are three other proprietors, called Barons, in that island, 
whose estates are worth from 30/. to 100/. of yearly rent ; not 
150/. or 2002, as stated by your foriner correspondent. 

Manure is easily procured in Bute.. There are mar! and co- 
ral shells, sea-weed, and moss for compost, found in the island ; 
and limestone may be got from Kintyre or Ireland, to any ex- 
tent, and at low prices. HLA 

It must no doubt be owned, that agriculture has not yet at- 
tained, in Bute, a degree of perfection corresponding to local 
ae 3 but where jis the island or county in Scotland, of 
which: the same account does not fall to be given? Some opera- 
tions in husbandry, are still improperly conducted, by some of 
the inhabitants of Bute; but your correspondent does them and 
the proprietors injustice, when’ he says, (Vol. XII. page 429), 
that ‘ with afew exceptions, husbandry is conducted in the same 
* way in which it was carried on half a century ago.’ : 

Improvements were begun in that island, by the Earl of Bute, 
before the middle of the last century, when scarce any but the 
Earls of Eglinton and Loudon, had attempted them in the coun- 
_ Ayr. In 1758, his Lordship offered his tenants leases of 

heir possessions—abolished boon-work—converted victualrent 
into on Martinmas as the term of entry to the arable 
Jand, and Whitsunday to houses and pasture—brought to Bute, 
from different parts, tenants who were conversant in arable hus- 
bandry, and others skilled in store-farming—prevailed with the 
native tenants to reduce the number of cattle to what their farms 
could support—offered premiums for improved breeds of live 
stock—for the best butter and cheese, and greatest quantity from 
a given number of. cows—for well compounded ding ls—so 
much for every acre of waste land reclaimed—for the greatest 
quantity of fish caught, &c. &c. To improve the breed of horses, 
his Lordship kept a stallion of the Suffolk breed, to cover the 
draught, and a bary stallion for the saddle mares, both free 
of expenses to all the inhabitants of Bute—established a weekly 
packet between Rothsay and Greenock—enclosed several farms 
—sent an improver from England, who reclaimed about 700 
acres, and instructed the inhabitants—brought an English plough 
and cart wright to the island—opened “fime quarries—built a 
draw-kiln, and sold the lime at prime cost. 

By these means the lands came to be better farmed ; the breed 
of the stock improved ; and the tenantry became more intelli 
gent and industrious, and their condition of course greatly me+ 

orated. As your correspondent observes, ‘ Agricultural im- 
C2 
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‘ provements are progressive ;’ and though they have not made 
the same progress there, as in some of the neighbouring counties, 
they have been advancing for the last 60 years, and are still con- 
tinuing to make progress. 

By ar the greater gut of the arable lands is enclosed, and 
nay of them subdivi The roads are in a aie _ 
and still improving. Draining, which was n e Ear 
of Bute, may hs tne as far oe aoa 
paits, and fast advancing over the rest of the island. 

. Much lime, mark, coral, sea-weed and moss compost, have 
long been applied to the land; and the es every year 
imcreasing. Summer and spring fallows, have been long ago 
introdueed, and are becoming more common. Turnips were 
raised in Bute many years ago, and have been greatly increased 
within the last ten years. heat hae been sown, and yielded 
gteat crops. Colonel Moore had upwards of 14 bolls per acre 
on a field in 1810, and one which I saw cutting m haryest 1813, 
seemed to me equal in quantity and quality to the best I ever 
saw. There i great room for improvements in the rotations of 
cropsy and in the several other branches of husbandry; but in 
many places fair crops,of oats, potatoes, hay, &c. are reaped. 
The Ayrshire dairy cows, have found their way into Bute; and 
the advantages of that species of husbandry begin to be duly 
apprétiated. Many of the houses are still rather homely ; but 
some are decent, and great improvements are making in others 
evety year. Many of the inhabitants are no doubt still rather 
indolent ; but others are mdustrious, and becoming daily more 
intelligent; and more wealthy. 
_ These improvements did not commence two or three years 
before your correspondent addressed you on the subject, as he 
says; but were begun by the patriotic and intelligent Earl of 
Bute, more than 50 years ago, and have ever since been mak- 
ing progress more or less. It was not when the Marquis of 
Bute came to reside for a season or two in the island, about 
1809 ; but in 1804, that his Lordship, after having had the opi- 
nion of some of the most intelligent agriculturists, devised his 
lans of improvement on his estate; and which his Lordship’s 
tector, Colonel Moore, is‘carrying into effect, with propriety and 


eat diligence. With regard to the proportion of the rents 
eiais he doen cs 


at his has devoted to these improvements, neither. 
your former correspondent, nor I, have ebtained information, 
nor have we, or the public; any right to inquire; far less to 
state any. vague conjecture on such matters of private business. 
It is enough for the public to be informed, that his Lordship 
has adopted plans of improvement, that are as liberal and ex« 
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tensive, as would be proper, under local and relative circum- 
stances; and that his factor, is carrying them into execution, 
with the utmost vigilance. 

Your correspondent says, ‘ Many of the possessors of land 
* have employed, and still doe their little capitals in the 
* herring fishery, and to that add their personal aid, as well as 
* that of their sons and dependants. Thus the agricultural sinews 
« arecompletely cut ;’ and he adds, * the people become indolent, 
* and those who are not so, have difficulty in finding labourers.” 
This gentleman has not had correct information when he wrote. 
The truth.is, that at present, agriculture and the fisheries in- 
terfere so little with each other, that there is only one farmer in 
the whole island of Bute, that helds the smallest interest .in the 
fisheries ; and that a to.a very limited.extent; and the mo- 
ney so employed is not his own, but belongs to one of his sone. 
Neither are there any ‘want of agricultural labourers in the 
island, ‘but the reverse. It is well known that, in this and ail 
the Highland islands and counties, the population is too great, 
and wages low. ‘There are often as many families on a farm, as 
consume the whole of its produce; and the rent is raised by la- 
bouring, or some species of ‘traffic beyond its bounds. ‘That 
gentleman says, near the.close of his paper, ‘ ‘that agricultural 
* improvements are progressive, and labourers more-easily found.’ 
There can be no doubt that the fisheries, confined as they now 
are to the town of Rothsay, as well as .the -cotton-mills, are 
highly beneficial to the agricultural interest of Bute. The 
wealth thereby acquired, the circulation of so much money, -the 
consequent increase of the town, which already-contains 4000 
inhabitants ; afford a ready market for all sorts of farm pro- 
-duce. 

He is also incorrect when .he-says, * a .course.of unsuccessful 
+ years, has reduced the number of vessels to less than one- 
« third.’ This is not the case. If he had consulted the custom- 
house books, he would have found that in 1797 the tonnage of 
the port of Rothsay was 3842—in 1799, 4837: and in 1812, it 
was 5195 tons: and the trade:is-in every respect flaurishing. 

Like many others, he complains of the injury which ¢hirlage 
does to the agriculture of the island. This ought if possible to 
‘be done away every where; but, where the leases are only grant- 
.ed for 19 years at a time, asin Bute, it cannot be very difficult 
for the parties to calculate the extent of the injury which the 
-occupier will sustain by the payment of a fixed multure ; and it 
-can make but little difference to the tenants, whether they pay 
their whole rent to the proprietor, or part of it to him, and 
part to his miller. 
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The want of capital among the tenants, is another ground of 
complaint by your correspondent. This is so far true; but as 
it proceeds from the want of industry, and from still adhering 
too much to former bad habits, I would wish to strike the evil 
at the root. Teach the tenantry to shake off indolence, and be- 
come industrious; to abandon the beaten paths trodden by their 
forefathers, and carry into effect every improved mode of hus- 
bandry, that circumstances'can admit. If they do so with any 
moderate degree of skill, industry, and frugality, they will soon 
acquire capital to occupy the largest farms in the island. It is 
with farming as with other matters. They that are careful and 
industrious in a small concern, will give the best proof, that they 
are fit to manage that which is larger; and will soon acquire 
capital, as well as professional skill, to enable them to extend to 
their wishes, the scale of their operations. 

In so far as the Marquis of Bute, Lord Bannatyne, and his 
successor ,Mr Hamilton of Kames, are concerned, they dis- 
charge their part, with a degree of public spirit which does 
them great honour. The Marquis lays off his farms, to suit 
tenants of moderate capital—grants leases of reasonable endur- 
ance, and for moderate rents—gives every fair encou ent 
as to houses, cikes, manures, roads, draining, &c.—has in- 

stituted ploughing matches, to which he has given liberal pre- 
miums every year since 1806, and by which a spirit of emula- 
tion has been raised, which has already led to great improve- 
ment in that important operation in husbandry. His Lordship 
has caused an eminent agriculturist, Mr Walker of Mellendean, 
survey the island, and point out the improvements of which it 
is susceptible, and what is defective in the modes of husbandry, 
in 4 small treatise which is distributed gratis. And has, at con- 
siderable expense, sent every year, a number of the sons of his 
tenants to Berwickshire, for two or three years, as apprentices 
to some of the first farmers in that improved district ; and to 
these he is to give'a preference as tenarts on the best farms in 
the island. > Except fixing in his leases, more explicitly than for- 
merly, the particular improvements to be made on each farm, in 
the course of the lease, I know not what more could be attempt- 
ed by any proprietor, as things now stand in that island. 

' Lord Bannatyne, while Kames estate was his property, made 
every improvement on it that any prudent man could suggest ; 
and Mr Hamilton has brought a most intelligent overseer from 
Lothian, Mr Neilson, who has introduced all the improvements 
known in his native county, and on such an extensive scale, as 
will soon render that part of Kames which is arable, or capable 
of being reclaimed, as much improved as any. thing I have ever 

s , i 
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seen, or could wish to see any where attempted, under similar 
eircumstances. 
Your correspondent concludes his paper by saying, that ‘a 
< —_ deal of sea-weed is thrown upon the island, every storm 5 
* but by far the greatest part of it is again swept into the sea.’ 
This is really a gross mistake, which calls for refutation. Ex- 
cept on one single farm where the tenant is indolent, your cor- 
respondent is not able to instruct, that one fiftieth part of the 
sea-ware thrown on shore is lost. It has always been given ex- 
clusively to the tenants next the shore, whose sandy lands re- 
uired, and were most benefited by that species of manure, 
hat they cannot use, they sell to their neighbours ; and the 
most indolent of the tenants will never let an article perish, for 
which they can obtain a fair price, without the least trouble, 
To give every tenant a right to the sea-weed, as he proposes, 
would set them’ by the ears, and raise scrambles every time it 
was thrown on the shore. 


Tue Istanp oF Arran, 


which also lyes in the Frith of Clyde, about 12 miles south from 
Bute, is 204 miles long, and from 8 to 11 miles broad. It con- 
tains something more than 84,651 Scots acres; of which 11,545 
acres are already arable, and from 20,000 to 25,000 more, ca- 
pable of being brought under the plough. A large range, tor 
wards the north end of the ‘island, is extremely mountainous, 
barren, and rugged; but on the skirts of the mountains, in the 
vales between them, and on some of the hills intermixed with 
the arable lands, there are extensive ranges of the best and 
soundest sheep walks. ‘There are in all parts of Arran, many 
banks and braes, where natural woods once grew, and where 
valuable timber trees would still grow, if the ground were en- 
=_ the brambles cut out, and proper trees planted and pro- 
tected. 

The climate of Arran is similar to that of Bute, except in so 
far as they differ in altitude, As Goatfell rises nearly 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and some of the other mountains are 
almost as high, the cold must be more piercing on them than on 
Bute; no part of which exceeds 720 feet of altitude. The rain 
has not been gauged in Arran. But as the quantity that falls in 
Bute is increased, by Arran hills shaking the clouds, and con- 
densing the moisture they contain ; I am of opinion, that, though 
the mists and dews may be more common on the tops of these 
mountains, yet the falls of rain there, will generally be less ca~ 
pious than on the lower grounds lying to leeward of these hills, 
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«"The soil in Arran is gravelly in some places near the shore ; 
large tracts of it are sandy, light, and sharp, with pieces of 
loam of an alluvial formation, in the bottom of some of the 
vales. The more elevated ranges of arable land are generally 
clay, but not of the stiffest or most tenacious kind. Part of 
that which is capable of being reclaimed, is covered from one to 
four mches deep, with a sort of black mould, and bearing heath, 
or what is termed heath or hill-mess ; part is bent, and some 
flow-moss, in low situations. 

This valuable and beautiful island is the property of the Duke 
of Hamilton, with the exception of two farms, the property of 

Fullerton Esq., to whose ancestors they were given 
by the gallant Bruce; and a few farms on the north-west side, 
which, not being under entail, were conveyed by the last Duke 
to his daughter. : 

Manure abounds in all pe of this island; lime, marl, and 
moss, for compost, are all found in the greatest abundance in 
every corner of Arran; and a vast deal of sea-weed is thrown 
on its shores. But with all these great advantages, the improve- 
ment of that valuable island has, till now, been most blameably 


sid 

e deplorable state of agriculture in Arran has been much 
lamented by every lover of improvements, who, either on bust- 
ness or for pleasure, visited the island. The arable lands have 
hitherto been occupied in run-rig, by several tenants or tacks- 
men on the same farm, who again subset part of it to others, 
all of them changing their possessions every year, or two years 
at most; while the pasture land on the farm was occupied in 
common by the whole. The arable parts being almost constant- 
ly cropped, are, as might be expected, overrun with weeds, and 
yield but scanty returns, even where the soil is of the best 
quality. Vast ranges of land in almost every farm, capable of 
being reclaimed, and of yielding abundant crops, still remain 
in a state of waste. Scarcely any manure (eer the dung 
made on the farm has ever been applied to the land—no fallow 
—no turnip—no wheat—no rotation of crops, but oats or bear 
as long as ths und yields two seeds. The cattle, by far too 
numerous, and but half fed, are small and ill-shaped ; and the 
sheep, from“being too numerous and neglected, are, with a few 
exceptions, the most motley stock any where to be met with. 
And as these evils proceed from the situation in which the occu- 
piers of land ‘have hitherto been kept, they could not be reme- 
died, till the proprietor placed them in more propitious circum- 
stances. The eyes of the Noble Proprietor have at last been o- 
pened to his true interest, and that of his tenants; and he has 
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now to put matters in a train to remedy these evils, im- 
prove this valuable island, render it much more productive ; 
and to meliorate the condition ofits numerous inhabitants. 
The Marquis of Douglas and Clydesdale, is not disposed, like 
too many of the proprietors of estates in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, to banish the native inhabitants merely to make room 
for sheep ; nor is he inclined to continue them any longer bound 
over to the improper modes of husbandry that have been men- 
tioned, nor to place them under middlemen, as in Ireland ; but 
is, with humanity and public spirit, which does him great honour, 
providing every one of them that are capable of occupying it, 
with portions of land according to their circumstances; and 
teaching them to better their condition by superior industry. 
His Lordship and his managers, who are much experienced 
in these matters, have laid off a great number of arable farms 
of from 100 to 500 acres, and -are letting them to farmers of 
the first respectability, from the Mainland ; to whom the most 
liberal encouragement is given; and who are taken bound to 
break up and improve the patches of waste land in their several 
possessions. His Lordship and his agents have also laid off, and 
are now granting leases to skilful storemasters, of some of the 
best and soundest sheep walks. Other parts of the island, situ- 
ated near to the shore, are divided into lots of every dimension, 
from five acres to one or two hundred acres, arable, or capable 
of being rendered so; and these are now setting to the native 
inhabitants, or to other industrious people, according to their 
circumstances. Aid is given to build farns-houses on the large, 
and cottages on the ami lots ; manure is furnished at moderate 
prices ; and the tenants are taken bound to reclaim their several 
possessions, on rational plans adapted to local circumstances. 
Beside what has been done from the statute labour, and near 
4000/, advanced by Government, his Lordship has, in the course 
of the last three years, expended upwards of 5000/. Sterling, 
in making roads, building bridges, small harbours, &c. in this 
island ; and he intends soon to lay out still greater sums on 
these improvements. F'arm-steadings are to be immediately 
built ; and the inexhaustible stores of lime and marl in the 
island, are to be laid open to the tenants on moderate terms. 
Fishing stations; at the proper bays, are to be formed ; and 
houses, with a portion of land to each, and every reasonable 
encouragement, are to be given, to induce a part of the in- 
habitants to take up the treasures of the ocean, hitherto so im- 
properly neglected. So abundant are the fishes on the coast 
of Arran, that I saw the servants of the Marquis of Douglas, 
in September last, drag out at one haw], in an old net, by far 
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too small, and much broken in some places, ‘upwards of seven- 
ty salmon and sea trout, some of them two feet in length; and 
at another “a upwards of three hundred of these trouts, 
and herrings. If so many fishes can be so easily obtained, at 
the foot of two small burns, with apparatus so imperfect, what 


‘might not be done, with proper industry, at the foot of the 


numerous streams round this island ? 

The Noble Marquis, who resided at Arran Castle, for some 
weeks last harvest, traversed the island himself, consulted with 
his men of business,’ and others qualified to s improve- 
ments ; and he has shown great anxiety to get the native inha- 
bitants accommodated with land, according to their several cir- 
cumstances—to remove the obstacles which rendered them in- 
active—and to give them every encouragement in the pursuit of 
virtuous industry. If the rational measures which have been 
adopted, and begun to be carried into effect, are persisted in 
with the same degree of spirit with which they have commenc- 
ed, the island of Arran will, in course of the leases now grant- 
ing, become much more populous than at present; the rent 
vastly increased; and the quantity of human food, and human 
happiness, greatly multiplied. Had similar plans of improve- 
ment been executed, in every part of tlie Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, so many thousands of the natives would not have 
been driven to the wilds of America, nor so much of our cash 
paid to our enemies for grain, as has been so unwisely done. 

lam, Sir, &c. 
Strathaven, 10th January, 1814. Witt. Arron. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Hints, relative to the Cultivation of every Soil, in preference te 
Flow-moss; —- 
Sir, 
Norwrrnstanpinc the many accounts which have been laid 
before the public, as inducements to cultivate flow-moss ; | here 
leave to communicate to the public, and to practical farmerg 
in particular, through the channel of your valuable Magazine, 
a few observations relative to the same subject, intended as in- 
ducements to cultivate every species of soil in preference to flow- 
moss, whether it be in a state of nature, or in an imperfect state 
of culture. Whatever reception these observations may meet 
with, or whatever may be the effect they produce; they proceed 
entirely from what has happened, and are intended solely for the 
public good. If, after a candid inquiry, any of them should bq 
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found inconsistent with experience and observation, let them be 
condemned without mercy; but it is expected, that they will be 
judged of by experience and observation alone, and not by the 
captious theory of a heated imagination. 

From the attempts made to reclaim the flow-mosses which lye 
within my own observation, and from the accounts of others, 
which I have never seen; the event has effectually shown that 
the expenses bestowed on them, might have been bestowed to 
much more advantage on lands, either in a state of nature, or 
in an imperfect state of culture. Until lands of this description, 
be brought to the highest state of cultivation of which they are 
susceptible, the reclaiming of flow-moss ought never to be ate 
tempted ; for though, in some instances, it may be a profitable 
undertaking, when abstractedly considered, which however is 
doubtful ; yet, in many instances, the expenses are entirely lost ; 
andeven inthe most profitable instances, when taken in connexion 
with the advantages arising from the cultivation of lands, either. 
in a state of nature, or imperfectly cultivated, the profits aris- 
ing from the former, will be found less considerable than those. 
arising from the latter, both to the cultivator, and to the com- 
munity at large. This being the case, every proprietor whe 
consults his own interest, ought to bring his lands which are 
imperfectly cultivated, to the highest state of improvement of 
which they are susceptible, before he begins to reclaim his flow- 
moss. But it is generally the case, that proprietors of moss 
have also the lands which lye contiguous to it; and these lands 
are very often in such an imperfect state of culture, as to pro- 
duce crops little more than an equivalent for the seed and labour : 
yet notwithstanding:all this, it has not unfrequently happened, 
that these uncultivated lands have been passed by, and the re- 
claiming of the moss undertaken. No doubt, these proprietors 
were off opinion, that by reclaiming their flow-moss, it would 
increase the value of their estates, more than their im tly 
cultivated lands could do, although they were brought to the 
highest state of cultivation, of which they are susceptible. In 
many instances, however, the event has effectually shown the 
contrary. Even some of those mosses, which have been 
sented as prouaciog ‘very valuable crops,’ have only battled 
all the spirited and well conducted .attempts which have been 
made to reclaim them. Whereas, had one half of the Idbour 
and expenses bestowed on them, been bestowed on lands already 
accessible by the plough, but still either in a state of nature, or 
very imperfectly cultivated, along with part of the moss proper- 
ly prepared and applied to them as manure; they would have 
produced crops, in addition to what they do at present, equal te 
$ ; ’ 
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those taken from the most of mosses: and even double of those 
taken fron some mosses whose crops have been represented as 
being ‘ very valuable.’ Thus, the cultivator would have been 
en to bring a much greater quantity of grajn into the mar- 
ket ; and consequently it would have been of much more advan- 
tage, both to himself and the community. 

‘rom the many accouats which have oes sent you, of flow- 
moss being successfully reclaimed, and of its yielding ‘ some of 
« the most valuable crops of grain that ever were cut from any 
* soil; ’ mpepes may think that this is a random andunfound- 
ed opinion. these accounts respected distant mosses only, 

it is likely, I would never have formed any such opinion; but 
would have ascribed the failure of those mosses which lye within 
my own observation, to some mismanagement of the cultivator, 
rather than to the impracticability of the thing. But when ac- 
counts were a of those very mosses which lye within my own 
ken ; and when I knew that these accounts were highly exag- 
ted, I was forced to suspect, that the advantages of reclaim- 
ang flow-moss,. rested in the accounts only, and not in practice. 
And when I knew from observation, that these very crops which 
such accounts hold forth as being ‘ very valuable,’ were not 
worth the reaping ; it is much more rational to belicve the testi- 
mony of my own senses, than your Ayrshire correspondent, or 
any of his brethren, even although they were to rise from the 
dead and preach up the contrary. For though theoretic ac- 
counts may be made to assume the air of truth, when dressed 
up by the pen of an elegant and ready writer, and dogmatically 
affirmed by such an egotism as ‘ my publication ;’ yet the real 
truth will triumph at last, though it be only suggested by the 
cugged pen of an ‘ ignorant, indolent, and prejudiced farmer.’ 
our correspondent M. I’. in his ingenious paper, No. LIV, 
191. says, that his attempts to reclaim the moss in vicw of his 
ouse, proved abortive. If we can credit his account, it is one 
anstance, at least, where the expenses bestowed on flow-moss, ‘ 
might have been bestowed on lands in an imperfect state of cul- 
ture, to much more advantage. For my part, I am inclined to 
believe him, for this plain reason, because I know from observa- 
tion, that he has stated the truth concerning Garnkirk moss. 
As this moss is abandoned, and as the ‘crops it produced were 
not worth the reaping, it is another instance in favour of the o- 
pinion, which I hereby communicate to the public. 

When I read the account of this moss, and of the ‘ very va- 
luable ’ » which it is represented oy Mr Aiton in his pub- 
lication on epithe, to have yielded, I thought he had wrote 
from information,‘and on that account, ineteal of accusing him, 


. 
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I was sorry he had been led into such an incorrect statement. 
But when he says in his paper, No. LV. p. 300, that ‘ I only 
* surveyed om moss oe on pod ae of cumin 
* once in the beginning of spring 1807, when one crop of peas 
* had onl lena bom whet I saw ;’ and moreover, when 
he says, that ‘ from the stubble of that crop, it was evident that 
* the peas had grown luxuriantly,’ it is impossible to find the 
least-shadow of excuse for him. It is well known to hundreds in 
the neighbourhood of that moss, that that crop of peas, so far 
from having grown luxuriantly, was not an equivalent for the 
seed. indeed, it was such a scanty one, that a great part of it 
was never reaped; and if this was the part which Mr Aiton saw, 
he has mistaken the whole crop for the stubble; which indeed, 
was no great mistake, as the whole of that ‘ yery valuable’ crop 
very little exceeded in bulk the stubble of a good crop of peas 
on other soils.. The deficiency of that crop, cannot justly be, a- 
scribed to 4ny thing, but to the nature of the soil on which it 

rew: for of all soils, flow-moss is that which is least adapted 
for eee of that kind. Beside the nature of the soil, 


it labours under another disadvantage. Every one knows that 


frost seizes on a moss soil, sooner than on any other; and con- 
sequently the crops growing on it (especially green crops), . will 


be destroyed, when those of the same kind will not be. injured 
on the adjacent lands. [or farther particulars concerning this 
moss, and the it produced, I refet to M. F’s paper, to 
the authenticity o which, so far as it respects this moss, I bear 
full testimony. Although Mr Aiton has given an incorrect state- 
ment of the crops produced on this moss, I do not say, that his 
accounts of those produced on other mosses, are incorrect also ; 
only I think, he must certainly allow, that it gives grounds for 
suspicion. For if, in his estimation, that crop of peas was a 
luxuriant one ; it.is not surprising to find him stating in one of 
his publications, p. $7, that other mosses have produced the 
best corn he ever saw grow. 

It is with much reluctance that I have said so much eoncern- 
ing your a on correspondent, and his account of Garn- 
kirk moss ; but, as he still holds forth that that crop of peas was 
a luxuriant one, after he was informed by your correspondent 
M. F. that it was not worth the reaping ; i could not have said 
less, considering the importance of the subject. As all attempts 
to reclaim this moss are abandoned, it is a convincing evidence 
that it never produced luxuriant crops. If, after this, Mr Aiton 
should still hold forth that peas have turned out on this moss, a 
‘ very valuable crop,’ all attempts to reclaim him may be aban- 
doned also. 
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From observation, I know that a moss belonging to a Mr Mil- 
ler, has hitherto baffled all. attempts made to reclaim it; and 
that it is fast getting into its original state. Dr Jaffrey’s moss is 
in the same predicament. These two mosses which lie in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Garnkirk, are two other instances, 
that the expenses bestowed on flow-moss might be bestowed to 
tuch more advantage on lands'accessible by the plough, but 
still in a very imperfect state of culture. i 

With regard to Mr Hill’s moss, which lies at no great dis- 
tance, I grant that the attempts made to reclaim it are not given 
up. That he has brought it to a productive state, I t also, 
but he has done so at an extra expense. For, after he had cover~ 
ed it with clay, and delved, or rather trenched it down, he cover- 
édita ssdond time; dnd thus, by repeating the operation, as welk 
as performing others, almost equally expensive, he has brought 
it to yield crops Of considerable value. But still, it is allowed, 
that these crops, however valuable, have never yet reimbursed the 
éapital ; consequently the important question still reeurs— Might 
not these extra expenses have been bestowed to more advantage 
en land which might be wroujht by the plough, but is still im- 
perfectly cultivated ? 

As t6 Dullature moss, Mr Wilson is greatly assisted in. re- 
elaiming it, on account of its situation. As the adjacent lands 
rise to a considerable height above its level, he, very wisely tak~ 
ing advantage cf this situation, directs the water which descends 
from these lands, over the surface of the moss ; so that the par- 
ticles of earth which the water carries along with it, may in time 
convert it into a productive soil) As this is a singular situation, 
it ought not to be set forth as an instance either against or in fa« 
vour of reclaiming flow-moss, as the expenses are comparatively 
small. But, even the crops which it has produced, are far in- 
ferior to those which irrigation has raised from other soils. 

Besides these, many others might be mentioned, which have 
either baffled all the spirited and well conducted attempts which 
have been made to reclaim them; or, if brought toa productive 
state, have only produced crops scarcely equal to those, which 
lands, imperfectly cultivated, might be brought to yield, in ad- 
dition to what wre ey at present, with little more than one-half 
of the expense. ‘These, however, are sufficient to show that it 
is much easier to theorize, than practically to demonstrate .the 
_ truth of the theory. They are also sufficient to show that the 
opinion which I hereby communicate to the public is neither ran- 
dom nor unfounded. 

If it be alleged that these are only particular instances, and 
that’ if the accounts given of other mosses be not exaggerated, 
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it will still hold, that the reclaiming of flow-moss is a more pro» 
fitable undertaking, than the improving of other soils... If these 
accounts be not exaggerated, | do not deny it;. but, that they 
are so, is at least very suspicious, because, to say, that, flow- 
moss has ‘ yielded some of the most valuable crops of grain that 
* ever were cut from any soil,’ is an insult upon common sense ; 
or at least, it argues that all soils are in a very imperfect state of 
cultivation, and might still be cultivated to much more advan+ 
tage than flow-moss. But, as every one knows that in every dis- 
trict there are soils highly productive, upon the supposition that 
flow-moss has yielded crops equal to any of these; we are oblig- 
ed to exclaim, that it is impossible to reconcile what we hear, 
with what we see! For all the above.mentioned mosses have un- 
dergone spirited and well conducted attempts to. reclaim them, 
yet most of them are abandoned, and fast ema their ori- 
ginal state ; and the rest, though yielding crops, have not as yet 
reimbursed the capital. 

As this is a subject of no small importance, if some of your 
more intelligent correspondents would follow out these few hints, 
either from their own experience, or from a more comprehen- 
sive observation, it would tend to show what was the real value 
of flow-moss. It might also operate as an antidote to the ex- 
aggerated accounts which have been Jaid before the public, and 
prevent unwary farmers, influenced by such accounts, from en- 
tering into leases of flow-moss, ata rent equal to that given 
for other soils in a high state of culture, with high. expecta- 
tions that it would produce ‘ the most valuable crops of, grain 
* that ever were cut from any soil ;’ but whiere; instead of) hay- 
ing these expectations gratified, they must only be’ blasted: with 
the first harvest. Such were the expectations entertained by the 
tenant of Garnkirk moss, as also by the tenants of the two mosses 
which lie in its immediate neighbourhood. But, what were the 
eonsequences? They, instead of soliciting to get their. leases 
renewed, solicited to be released from those in which they were 
engaged 5 eaupieey pire thamnap: shes teing heen to their 

experience, that mosses, so far from yielding ‘ ver 
* valuable crops,’ in many instances did not return the oad 
The lands, whieh, lie contiguous to these mosses, are, for the 
most part, in a very imperlect state of culture. The rie- 
tors, however, of these lands, wrought up into the belief that 
flow-moss might be made to yield * the most valuable crops of 
* grain that ever were cut from any soil,’ undertook the reclaim- 
ing of the moss, in preference to the improving of their lands 
which are imperfectly cultivated, thinking thereby to get.a greater - 
rent for their possessions ; but, in so doing,- they also found, to 
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thejr sad experience, that it was very prejudicial to their interest. 
Dr Jaffrey, after experimentally finding this to be the case, aban- 
doned the reclaiming of his .moss, and cultivated the adjacent 
lands; and has already brought part of them to yield crops, in 
addition to what they formerly did, equal, or even superior, to the 
crops his moss ever yielded. ’ 

Can it be blameable to state facts, support the truth, and rec- 
tify what is wrong, to encourage such an improvement as that, 
and to prevent such direful consequences as the above mention- 
ed? Onthe contrary, I;think it is but doing justice to the pub- 
lic, and to practical farmers in particular, to state the truth ; 
and then to themselves they stand or fall. 

Lam, Sir, &c. 

January 1814. A Frienp To IMpRovEMENt. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Si, , 7 
Ir would add much to the value of your most usefuf 
Publication, if the papers printed in it were not from anony- 
mous correspondents, but from persons who subscribed their 
‘names to the communications they transmitted. It may not be 
possible to lay down such a rule universally ; but the more ge-_ 
nerally it is ed, the more will the information contained 
in the work be of public service, from, the authenticity that will 
attach to ity and the means of procuring, by correspondence; 
additional information where it may be necessary. 

In order to: exemplify the. utility of this suggestion, I here- 
with enclose some communications from two very intelligent 
persons in England, regarding two modes of sowing grain, to- 
gether with a most interesting letter from a well known Scotch 
farmer, (George Robertson esq., author of the Mid-Lothian 
Report, ; and I am convinced, that the information they con- 
tain will make much more impression on the reader, subscribed 
by such respectable names, than if an AB or C D had appear- 
ed as the persons by whom the papers were drawn up, who 
might be writing for amusement in their closets, and totally 
a ainted with practical husbandry. 

Wishing every success to so valuable a Publication as the 
Farmer’s Magazine, 

j I remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 


Joun Sinciair, 
Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 7 
lst January, 1814. 
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On an improved Mode of drilling Wheat ; in two Letter from 
Mr Tuomas Cuecxerts fo Sin Joun Sinciair. 


Sr, Belgrave-Hall, Leicester, November 11th, 1813. 


By the desire of Lord Wiwchelsea and Mr Coke, I send 
you the system of drilling, as practised wy me on my farm: 
‘The farm contains 300 acres, consists, for the most part, of 
strong red marl, and loamy soils ; and I have adopted the drill, 
in preference tothe broad-cast system, from a conviction of its 


superiority. — 

The drill I make use of contains three coiilters, placed in a 
triangular form, and worked by brushes, with cast-iron nuts, 
which'I find sufficient for one horse to draw, and one man to 
attend to. It will drill three acres per day of wheat, barley, or 
oats, at five inches asunder; and five acres per day of beans, 
peas, &c. at ‘twelve inches asunder. I have not remarked any 
difference between those crops I have drilled on the stale furrow, 
ot fresh ploughed furrow, or the scuffler, if drilled at the same 
depth. I have occasionally varied’ lands throughout an entire 
field, with a view to ascertain’ that point. . My practice is, to 
drill cross-ways, and to set the rows five or six inches, and ne- 
ver exceeding seven inches apart, having found, if the distance 
is greater, that they are too long filling up in the spring; that 
they afford aoe breadth for the growth of weeds; are more 
expensive to hoe, and more liable to be laid in the summer. 
Io drilling wheat, I never-harrow after the drill, if I can avoid 
it ; the drill generally leaving the corn sufficiently-covered ; and 
by this plan, the vegetation is quickened, and the ridges of soils 
between each row, preserves the plants in winter, and renders 
the operation of harrowing in the spring, much more efficacious: . 
The spring harrowing, is performed the contrary way. to that of 
the drilling, as the harrow working upon the ridges does not 
pull up the plants, and leaves the ground mouldy for the hoe. 
This point, I pay particularattention to. The harrowing after 
the drill, evidently leaves the ground in a better state to the eye 3: 
but the advantages in the produce of the crop, are decidedly. in 
favour of the plan of leaving the land in the rough state I have 
described ; as the operation of the winter upon the clods, causes 
them to pulverize, and furnishes an abundant mutrition to the 
plants in the spring; and, followed by the hoe about the time 
the head or earis forming,.it makes the growth of the plant 
more vigorous, and greatly improves the size of the head or ear. 
‘L generally commence driting for wheat about the latter end of 


September ; at which time, | drill.about two bushels*per acre. 
VOL, XY. No. 57. Ld 
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As the season advances, I kop increasing the,quantity to three, 
bushels per acre, being guided by the quality of the sail. and 
other ciréumistantes. A great loss has fi y arisen through 
Gattis be small a quantity of seed, as there can be none spar- 
ed in that case for the rooks and 8's and’a thick well plarit-: 
ed crop, will always, yield, more, tly than a, 
Crops and ripen sooner, ; Seye 
_ The drill system. would have been in, mare general practice, if 
its friends had also.recommended the use of a, larger quantity of . 
seed to the acre, and the rows to. be planted nearer. t Ie 
It is impossible to obtain so great a produce per acre by t 
broad-cast system, as by the drill system at the same expense, be 
the land ever so free from weeds. I have. raised 50, bushels. per 
acre by the drill, but never more than 40 bushels by: sowing - 
broad-cast. I generally top-dress the wheat crops.in winter with . 
manure compost, or some other dressing in frost, or, when.I can , 
cart upon the land; but ifthat operation,jis. rendered..impracti- 
cable, sooting in March, or any other dressing of that deserip-. 
tion, hoed in at the spring, is preferable toa dressing laid on , 
in the autumn, and, ed ing... 

The advantages, of the drill over the, broad-ecast system, are 
numerous, and decisive ; as it enables the farmer to grow corn . 
without weeds; is sooner ready for stacking alter the seythe or 
sickle ;. produces a cleaner, and more, regular sample for the 
market ; and)of consequence obtains a, better price ; leaves the 
land-in a better state for a succeeding, crop, and materially in- 
creases the quantity of food for human consumption. Iam, &cw 

lume Taomas CuECKETTS. 


An. Additional Gontmunication from Mn. Cuncxerrs, in Answer 
to some Queries from Sem Joun Suncare. 


Sin, 

1 have followed the plan I have eee eee ~ Bel- 

ve, with great success, varying a little trom the plan of my 

nei were y prejudiced against my at 

first 3 but, at this time, they are wishing: te information. 
Mr Keck, our county member, was the first to follow:my plan,» 
from viewing the ey simplicity of the drill at work on stron 
rough land, before | could get one crop to convinee him. 
have becn to see Mr Keck’s drilling ;. he drills on the strongest 
of land to advantage, and speaks of the system with the greatest 
pleasure. I brought a good driliman with me, bought him a 
drill; he goes from. farmer to farmer, drilling at 2s. 6d. per acre, - 
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d thei drills. I aded a wheel- f Leicest 
og duillsmaking i a cela ear 
in price eg e aul ae 10s... vii” lute th e drill 

es, are, oa the drill 


hae On raat ofthe tek Swett tu cube the 
ihnds are wide and high, HH fnew aH una to lad or 


é drill ‘working aa of the land, deposits thie 
Pang t ea ai Wheat on’ fallows eat the Me 
with’ an Tesigth wy of the land. If harrowed 

the adil i fills up the ritlges the drill makes, and leaves 

linid’ too flat ; and‘this ro ms sHoaghing ie mould eS 

fae int the’ spring. om or 

a on genie gh i 8 oe ¥ oe ¢ acre én m 

:—On st lands, 

teak up a he eof. or hy ; hoe hon a en, next wheat ; then. 

fallow ; theti wheat; hoe in the ay in sbdert o ; always seed 
down with clover on fallow crop. edi ina wanaged 

thus :—Brteak up for wheat ; erah torte; ; y yaridy or oats; 5 

low for turnips, . Whitley and seed’; down with clover ; generally 

graze two or three years. 


THomas CiecKkerts. 





On a Mode of sowi Cr f Grain in Ribbs, lately adopted. 
. 7 ae fa Mey hincbortond wae 


Letter from the Rev. H. JouNson, to Sin Sort Sinciars. 


Bywell Vicarage, = eee 
Sir, th December 1815. - 
Enciosetp, F send you ariswers to fhe respecting the 
ribbing of crops. I have been rather‘ prolix in detailing: 
the process in ‘answer to the:setond auety, a that F might render 
it as easy as possible to the of any farm- 
er. The Committee of the ide Agtedtedral Society, at 
thieit last’ meéting here, ‘in’ November, have offered’ a premium 
of ten gtjittess for the comparative culture a Meared i.e. To the 
fatter wlio‘slrall make the best experiments on eight acres of 
‘land; four of which to be’sowh ‘in broad-cast; four ribbed’ 
ér drilled; ‘in’ order to'nstertain the most advantageous mode’ of 
cultivating the various sorts of grain. Every operation, and ék- 
pense of each mode of culture, to be fully and accurately de- 
scribed. I have the honour to be, &c. 


H. Jounson: 
D2 








On sowing grain in Bibbs, in Northumberland. Yee, 


+ 
i ccaiteenat 


Answers to Six Joun Srnciair’s Queries. 

‘ Ist, The ribbing of grain crops was introduced into this 
heighbourhood, about four or five years ago. 

_ 2d, The process is.as follows. Siete the land. in fallow, or 
turnips eat off, let it be gathered into ridges of twelve feet each 5 
then harrow. it well, particularly the furrows of the ri 3 after 
which, take'a narrow-bottomed swing plough, five in and a 
half broad at the heel, with a narrow-winged sock, drawn by 
one horse ; begin in the furrow, as if you intended to gather 
two ridges together, which will make a rib exactly in the middle 
of the furrow; then turn back up the same furrow, you came 
down, keeping close to the rib made; pursue the same mode on 
the other side, and take a little of the soil, which is thrown over 
by the mouldboard from the back of each rib, and. so on, till 
you come near the furrow, when you must pursue ‘the same 
mode as at first: In water furrowing, you will then have a rib 
6n each side of the furrow, distance between the rib ten or twelve 
inches. ‘The seed to be sown by the hand; and, from the nar- 
rewness, or sharpness of the top of the ridges, the,grain will fall 
regularly down ; then put on a light harrow to cover the seed, 
In ‘wet soils, the ridges ought to be twice gathered, as ribbing 
reduces them. 

3. It will answer aJl kinds of crops, but not all soils: Strong 
clayey soils you cannot pulverize sufficiently for that purpose ; 
nor can it be effected in clover-lea, unless it be twice ploughed, 
and well harrowed. Ribbing is here. esteemed preterable to 
drillimg, as you have the same opportunity of keeping your land 
clean ; and the grain does not fall so close together, as by dril- 
ing. ¥ 

_ & You may hand or horse-hoe your. crops, and:also hoe in 
your cloyer-seed; which is considered very advantageous. 

5. It is more productive of grain, especially when it is apt to 
lodge ; and, in all cases, as much straw: ribbing is a 
means of preventing the corn lodging. ‘ 

6: In a wet season, ribbing is more favourable to harvesting; 
because the space hetween ribs admits the air freely, and 
the corn dries much sooner. The reapers, also, whem accustom- 
ed to it, cut more,. and take it up oleaner. 

7. The practice is gaining ground much in this part of the 
country. ¥ 


H. Jounsox. 
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On the Produce of Turnips in Ayrshire;—in a Letier from 
Georce Rosertson, Eso. to Sin Jonw Srncrair. 


Sir, Power-Lodge, Irvine, 31st December 1813. 


1am happy to be able to answer your inquiries as to the 
produce of the Ayrshire Turnip-fields. 2 

~ What you have seen on this subject, was in consequence of a 
gremium being offered by the Arufossan Farmer Society, for the 
Ecce tut fele that could be produced in their bounds, (which 
extends over 12 parishes) ; and the result was publicly announ- 
ced in the papers which you allude to. 

’ ‘There was'a keen competition, and as Keen an investigation 
afterwards, parish against parish; so that no collusion could 
possibly exist. 

There were gentlemen of the oe respectability appointed 
for each parish, to investigate the circumstances ; and it is ac- 
knowledged on all hands, that they all performed the mission 
entrusted to them with the utmost accuracy. My own know- 
ledge extends to merely that of Lord Eglinton’s field, under the 
management of Mr Clerk the farmer. It extended to 13 Scotch 
acres, the most evenly crop I ever saw. 

- Fhe part that the premium was adjudged to, was sown of 
the white globe and red-tops indiscriminately ; the result 9 cwt. 
1 qr. 20lib. per fall: In all, 75 tons 8 cwt. 2 qr. 8 lib. the Scots 
acre, (or a fraction more than 60 tons the English acre), which 
bears to the Eviglish, as 5°does to 4, very nearly. 

a was the bulbs only that were weighed ; the leaves were thrown 
aside. 

About 10 acres were of this sort: there were about $ acres of 
Swedish turnips, or rutabaga. The result of this was not laid 
before the Society; but it is entered in our books, as ascertained 
at the sight of the gentlemen who inspected the whole ;, and it 
is this ;, 7 ewt. 1 qr. 4 lib. per fall, which comes to 58 tons 5 cwt. 
2’qr- 24 lib. the acre, (or 46 tons 7 ewt. 1 qr. 4 lib. the English 
acre)—bulbs only, no leaves; and this I am confident is a better 
crop than the sehen as 2 lib. of Swedish I conceive to be equal 
to $3 lib. of common turnip. 

The leaves in either case were not weighed, nor taken into, 
account. . 

But, in the second highest lot that gained ‘a premium, name-_ 
ly Miie, tenant of Munnoch, belonging to Lord Montgome- 
ry, his turnips weighed (the bulbs) 75 tons neat: the leaves 


were weighed also, and found to amount to 22 tons, or 97 tons 
in all (nearly 78 tons the English acre). , 
The other competitors were greatly below this. The next, 
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highest to those mentioned, was 53 tons of bulbs the acre, while 


some were 80 low as 24. 

It is to be remarked, that turnip is very little cultivated in 
this part of the country. Some of those who gained premiums, 
never before cultivated turnip.. The attention of the country is 
now aroused to the object ; and from the operations now going 
on, there seems to be reason to expect, not merely a keen con- 
test on the subject, but a contest pee mo diffused, next year. 

Tf it is of any object to knosy the mod of cultivation, by the 
most snéceséfal candidate, I haye merely to say, that the soil 
was a sandy loam, well pulverized by previous tillage. seed 
in drills, at about 27 inches distance, the dung below, and 
land carefully hand-hoed, and horse-hoed, in the course of the 
season, commencing from the middle of June, when sown, ti 
the middle of September, whén the drills closed, and requi 
no more culture. The plants, in hoeing, were left about 12 
inches apart; the weight, when at maturity, was remarkably e- 
ques few bulbs below 5 lib., few above 12; the average some- 

hing betwixt 7 and § lib., without leaves. ‘ 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

‘rs . . Geo. Ropertson. 

P.S.—The weight above specified, is avoirdupois; or, what 
we call here, English weight 16 oz. to the pound. 112 lib. to the 
cwh, and 20 cwt. to the ton. , 


Observation. 
‘These immense crops are probably in a great measure owing 


to the turnips being grown on land, unaccustomed to that plant, 
and also perhaps to a yery large allowance of manure. 





On Mildew. * 


Copy Letter from the Reverend H. Jouxson, dated Bywell Vi- 
carage, near Newcastle-upon- Tyne, November 18th, 1813. 


Sin Jony, | 

AGREEABLE to your request, I beg leave to state the 
severe loss in grain sustained by mildew in the Vale of the Tyne, 
in the year 1804, especially in wheat, and its comparative ef- 
fects on other grain. In a field of. eleven acres on my farm, in 
the month of January after turnips were eat off, four acres were 
sown with white wheat, four acres with maslin, (2. ¢. wheat and 


* For this and the two next articles, we are also indebted to the 
Right Hon. Sis Joun Smvchain, 
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rye mixed, in the ratio of one bushel of rye to two bushels of 
wheat), the remaining three acres were sown with barley in the 
spring. In the month of July, when the wheat was in bloom, 
we had constant drizzlimg rains for seven or eight days, so that 
the ears of the corn were scarcely ever dry. In the beginning 
of August the ears appeared dingy, and soon afterwards be- 
came totally black, and the grain shrivelled. It was sown in 
broadcast, a very full crop, of not less than twenty-two thraves 
per acre. The straw was long and strong; and, as it was not 

racticable to cut it with a scythe, I was under the necessity of 
on it reaped, not only to give air to the'clover seeds, whici 
-were:then promising, but to receive some benefit, by convert- 
ing the straw into manure in the fold-yard. It was immediately 
Ahrashed, and produced from six to eight Winchester bushels 
per acre of small shrivelled grain, ten bushels of which were 
-sent to Newcastle market, and sold for 5s. 3d. per bushel ;. the 
remainder my hind took to market the week following, and was 
told by the miller, who purchased it the preceding week, tutake 
it home, and not impose on the public; for it. was mere husks, 
good for nothing. He could not sell it at any price. ‘The ad- 
joining four acres were sown at the same time as the wheat with 
Jmaslin (wheat and rye), and did not sustain the least injury from 
the mildew ; produced thirty bushels i acre of good grain, 
which was sold at 7s, 9d. per bushel. The ‘soils were similar ; 
a rich loam, the situation low. I attribute the safety of the 
maslin to the rye being much taller and loftier than the wheat, 
to which it acted as a skreen, and, I think, is not liable to be 
infected with that malignant disorder. The headiands of the 
wheat land were sown with maslin, and were not affected. I 
extracted a quantity of the wheat from the maslin, when in 
sheaf, and kept it for seed, which turned out well. 

In the same year, in an adjoining field, I had wheat, (called 
the Brown Kent), two acres of which land were a strong, adhe- 
sive clay, such as is adapted for the making of bricks. The 
wheat ‘on this land was wholly free from mildew, and produced 
twenty-eight bushels per acre of good grain. ‘Three acres in 
the same field immediately joining, of a light loamy soil, rather 
inclining to gravel, were sown with the same kind of brown 
wheat, ‘ard on the:same day, arid were very much affected with 
mildew, though ‘not so much as the white wheat in the neigh- 
‘bouring field, Ihave no doubt that wheat upon clayey soils is 
less subject to mildew than upon light, loamy soils, and that 
red and brown wheat are less liable to it than white. Barley, I 
think, seldom suffers much from mildew, though sonictimes I 
have seen it a little injured by it. 

Should there be any thing in this district, relative to culture 
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of land, grain or stock, of which you wish to be more parti- 
cularly informed, at any time, so far as in my power, I shall be 
happy to obey your commands. 

I have the honour to be, &c. H. Jounson. 





On the Culture of Potatoes in Ireland. 
Letters from Lorp Farnuam to Sir Joun Sinciam. 


Dear Sir, Farnham, Nov. 15th, 1818. 

I have had the pleasure of receiving your letter, and do 
not merit being thought an extensive agriculturist. Iam rather 
extensive in fine-stock, North Devons, and long horned stock ; 
and am confident, was there an introduction of North Devon 
bulls into Scotland, they would improve its stock, having done . 
so much in the county; ‘ Cavan.’ These oxen are excellent for 
the plough ; they walk fast and sure, when not fatted, light, 
easy fed. ‘The females are very easy fed, and produce very rich 
milk. If the calf is reated hardy, I think they are not delicate ; 
though certainly, from their appearance, being very soft in their 
skin, they appear otherwise. I am, I own, yery partial to them. 
J enclose you some answers from my Head Bailiff to your queries. 
I hope may be useful. And am, Dear Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
FARNHAM, 


Answer ta the Queries from Six Joun Sinciair. 


I. I would recommend the Drill system in the cultivation 
of potatoes; although the system is not general in Ireland. 
The small farmers and labourers plant them in lazy-beds, eight 
feet wide. This mode is practised on the account of the want 
of necessary implements for practising the drill system, together 
with a want of horses for the same purpose. 

If. They are cut into sets, three from a large potatoe; and 
each set to contain at least one eye. The sets are planted at 
the qistance of seven inches asunder. 6} cwt. I consider suffi- 
cient seed for an English acre. 

III. I recommend rotten dung in preference ta, any fresh 
dung. If not to be procured, horse-dung, hot from the dung- 
hill. In any soil I would recommend the dung below the seed. 

IV. When the potatoes are vegetated 10 inches above the 
surface, the scuffler must be introduced, and cast the mould 
irom the potatoe. If any weeds are found in the drills, they. 
inust be hand-hoed ; in three days afterwards they must be 
moulded up by the double-breasted plough, as high as the neck, 
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of the potatoe. This mode must be practised twice, or in some 
cases three times ; particularly if the land is foul. 

V. Ihave never been in the habit of either weighing or - 
measuring the crop. 
* VI. Ido not. consider any mode so good as the drill system. 


General Observations. 

To prepare for the drill system either oat or wheat stubble, 
it should be ploughed in October, or the beginning of No- 
vember; to be ploughed deep, and laid up tor winter dry. 
‘ In March let it be harrowed, and give it three clean earths. 
Be very particular to eradicate the couch grass. The drills te 
be three feet asunder; drill deep the first time that there. is 
room in the bottom of the furrow to contain the dung. I con- 
sider the best time to begin planting the potatoes the latter end 
of April by this system. J know it to be as good a preparation 
for wheat as the best fallows. ; 

I should prefer three feet and a half, for drills, to four feet. 
Mr Curwen prefers four feet and a half. He says, the-produce 
isimmense. Potatoes ought to be cut at least from two to three 
weeks before being planted ; and if planted very early, I would 
prefer whole potatoes to cut ones, and dung under and over. 

' Farxuam, 


Extract of a Letter from Sin Joun Sinciam to Lorp Farnuam, 


My Lorn, 
1 had the pleasure of receiving your Lordship’s obligin 

“ communication regarding the culture of potatoes in ike 
which, where. the drill system is adopted, resembles that of 
Scotland, in every particular, but the width of the drills; in 
which respect I think you have improved on our plan, When 
the drills are close, it is impossible to keep the land so clean as 
it ought to be. 

The North Devon breed are an excellent sort, but they are 
not hardy enough for our boisterous climate; at least in the 
more northern parts of Scotland. In regard to the western 
districts, the West Highland breed has been brought to such a 
state of perfection, in regard to shape, that the breeders will 
not hazard an alteration; though they certainly do not equal 
the North Devon in regard to milk or labour. I have the ho- 
nour to be, My Lord, 

Very faithfully yours, 
Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, Joun SINCLAIR, 
5th December 1813. : 
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Lorb FarsnaMm to Sik Joti StkctAiz. F 


Dear Sin, December 7, 1813. 

I enclose you a letter a friend of mine reccived from ‘a 
priest in his neighbourhood, whois remarkable for having large 
crops of fine potatoes. I havealso givén your guerics to the 
Rev. Mr, Radcliffe; and when I get his answer, i shall enclose 


it to you... I believe no person can give’ better information than 
iffe. Iam your humble servant, 


Farnwam. 


4 


Dear one ene November 22, 1813. 
Agrceably to your request, I fee t pleasure in hasteniny 
‘to cer a to got B mode of Ghat potatoes, which 1 
have' adopted. ., bay rit aa : 
“In October or November, I ‘plough ‘the land destined for 
‘them ; and in. the ensuing March, — the .same across, 
Jeaving it so till the middle of April, or the beginning of May, 
‘when I harrow'it, and open’ my drills'five feet asunder for tlie 
crop. Then I get potatoesof the middle ‘size. plated in the 
drills, about ten inches from each other, and a good shovel-full 
of dung laid on each potatoe, which in fact will till up the drill. 
‘Then the potatoes are covered in the usual way with the plough. 
As soon afterwards, as I conveniently can, I plough the in- 
terval between drill and drill, that the ground may derive every 
benefit from the atmosphere, and be in a pulverized ‘state’ for 
the succeeding landings... ‘When 'the potatoes begin to'shoot, I 
cover them again with the plough ; and, as soon as I'can with 
convenience, I turn the remainder of the spare clay. When- 
ever the potatoe-shoots are about four inches above the drills, 
with its two coverings, I get my plough, with a very simple ma- 
chine of my own contrivance, affixed to it, to raise the rest of “ 
the mould as high as possible. If a covering after this were given 
‘with the shovel, I am persuaded it would pay the expenses at- 
ténding it. _ Ay * 
By these means, the potatoes will have at least between 14 and 
18 inches of covering; and it is an incontrovertible fact, that 
the higher you cover potatocs, especially when well manured, 
the greater produce you will have; as the different joints of the 
stalk will, when covered, give you different layers of potatoes. 
I think I have accurately ascertained the important fact, that 
the quantity of manure necessary for one acre of potatocs in the 
ordinary way, will be quite sufficient for the planting of two, 
avcording to this mode. Wence I am persuaded, that if it ob- 
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tains generally among the farmers in our country, the poor. will 
shave avery necessary article of subsistence, at a very cheap rate. 

I cannot claim to myself any merit for planting whole pota- 
,toes. I.formed some idea of the utility of the practice, from 
the Encyclopeedia Britannica, and from a p: nphlet put into my 
hands by a friend. But having found the experiments made, 
were on too philosophical a principle, and suited to men of tor- 
tune only,-I formed the plan of culture stated above, as more 
likely to come into general practice. 

My plan of digging potatoes, I shall be happy to communi- 
cate to you. any other time. As to the produce, I shall merely 
say, that a girl, daughter ‘of one of my servants, and a boy a- 
bout 14 or 15 years of age, dug, in less than a day and a half, 
16 sacks. 


Tam, Dear Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 
J. W. M* Way. 





On the Short-horned Breed of Cattle: by Mr C. Mason, in @ 
letter to Sir Joun Sinctatr. 


Sir Joun, Chilton, by Rushyford, 5. Jan. 1814. 


AccorpInNG to -your request, I send you an account. 
of the mode of rearing the short-horned stock,.till they are three 
years old. ‘The following remarks are upon the general stock 
of the district, and not any individuals. 

The calf has new milk 8 or 10 days; then skimmed milk, 
boiled with oil cake, lintseed, oat or bean-meal, whichever the 
‘breeder most approves, till it is 10 weeks old, at 5s. per week, 
21. 10s.; turned to grass till November, at ls. 6d. per week, 
ll. 7s.; taken into a fold-yard, fed with turnips and straw, at 
2s. per week, 2/. 10s. ; turned to grass till November, (the worst 
grass onthe farm is generally allotted to cattle of this age), 22.5 
“taken into a fold yard, kept upon straw, or where a large pro- 
portion of turnips are grown, turnip tops, or some refuse tur- 
nips allowed, at 2s. per week, 2/. 10s. ; turned to grass in May, 
(the best grass on the farm), till October, 3.; after-math, 6 
weeks, at 5s. per week, 1/. 10s.; taken into a fold-yard or house, 
_ and fed with turnips and straw for 20 weeks, at 5s. per week, 5/. 5 
expense of the bull, 10s. 6d. ; total expense, 20/. 17s. 6d. weight 
from 60 to 70 stones (of 14 lib.) ‘The-prices of beef vary ac- 
cording to the price of other articles of consumption,’ and the 
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expenses of rearing vary accordingly ; therefore, take beef at 
8s. 6d. per stone, and the average weight of the ox at 65 stone, 
value 27/. 12s. 6d. 


For qua:tity of turnips consumed, see Mr Bailey’s report of 
Durham. 

The quantity of straw given, is regulated according to the 
quantity the farmer has. it is usual to allow the most straw to 
cattle which have the greatest quantity of turnips, on account of 
the manure so made being preferable. I don’t calculate upon 
oil-cake being used. 1 am likewise of opinion, if a full value is 
paid for land, the occupier would not benefit by growing hay, 
and consuming it by cattle. 

With regard to fattening at an earlier age than three years old, 
much depends upon situation.—On a farm, principally of good 
land, it would be proper to take the advantage of early maturity ; 
when upon another farm, chiefly poor clay, .the second year’s 
grass unsafe for sheep, consequently the produce is consumed by 
cattle. In that case, an animal so kept, would not be fit for the 
butcher at an earlier age. 

Mr Maynard does keep his cattle longer ; but I believe many 
will agree with me, that he derives no advantage from so long an 
acquaintance. 

The bull is only longer than the female, in proportion to his 
size. Colour is non-essential, though many breeders have a sort 
ef predilection for white, mixed with red hairs, (roan), as se- 
veral of the most noted short horns were, one hundred years ago, 
and are now of that colour; consequently they suppose those 
more immediately to partake the merits of their best ancestors. 

Old grass is not absolutely necessary for cattle ; at the same 
time, I think a certain proportion proper in most farms. 

Hair is very essential, due preference being paid to those whe 
wear a soft coat: But the most important cae of quick feeders, 
js regulated by the feel of the cellular membrane. 

They are very docile and tractable. The cows are turned to 

rass in the month of May, and continue at large till Decem- 
= without any sheds to resort to. 

The only proper plan to try the merits of the Short-horns with 
the Herefords would be, to select a given number of the best fe- 
males and males of each breed, and try the experiment with the 
produce. But those who are in possession of the most improv- 
ed short-horns, could not try such an experiment without sacri- 
ficing more than any individual would think of, owing to the 
great demand and high prices bulls are let for ; and to try an ex~ 
periment with inferior stock would most likely mislead, rather 
than inform. 
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I observe, in the Husbandry of Scotland, you state Mr Col- 
ling’s, and the best short-horns, to be bred from the Kyloe (or 
crossed) ; I therefore take this opportunity of informing you, 
that the improved short-horns I believe to be unmixed with an 
other y as they can be traced regularly back for more than 
one hundred years ; and, at that time, great attention was paid 

many eminent breeders, (viz). Mr Croft, Mr Mellish, Mr 
Sulton &c.);, they were then known by the name of the Tees- 
water cattle; aud, as Mr Bailey, in the Durham Report, as- 
serts, there are books kept, similar to the stud-book, which. 
those who give the highest prices are guided by. I suppose 
our information must ro iginated from Mr Charles Col- 
ing haviag some part of his stock crossed with the Kyloe; but 
eatraatee of most judgment carefully avoid any ‘aaa blood: 
And to compare the unmixed with those mixed with the Kyloe, 
Mr Charles Colling’s sale fully proves the opinion of the most 
experienced breeders; the former very far fetched the highest 
prices (by Comet, Lilly, &c.). Indeed 1 do not recollect any 
experienced breeder, who ever made one offer for one of the 
mixed breed ; and I am very sure, if Mr Charles Colling had 
not made that inistake, his stock at Kitton would have sold for 
some thousand pounds more... Would it not be unfair to alloy 
a whole race for-the mistake of one individual? As I am con-. 
vinced your endeavours are for general good, I hope, when you 
are acquainted with the incorrectness of the information you 
have received and published; that, from motives of justice, you 
will use some proper means to take off the unfavourable impres- 
sion which such a statement has stamped upon the public, re- 
ing the short-horned stock, the breeders of which have 
own more spirit, and been at greater expense, than the breed- 

ers of any other race of cattle in Great Britain. Iam, 

' Sir, your most obedient humble servant, C. Mason. 





Answers to some Queries, stated by Six Joun Srectain; Bart., 
to Mr Rosert Coxine, Nov. 1813 ;—Regarding the Im- 
' proved Short-horned Breed:* 


..I. The bulls are in general larger than the cows, in. most cat- 
tle, and it is so with the improved short horns; but. they are not 
flatter in the rib. Indeed, as uncastrated males of that kind, in 
general, incline to cover with lean meat, more than females, it, 
gives them the appearance of being rounder, and wider upon 


II. The calves of the improved short-horned breed, as well 
as most other cattle, take considerably more to the male than fe- 
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male parent. This opinion, frony years ¢ 

well convineed of ; and it da ap Cea dec 

tne Inte Mr Bakewals observations, wf, fOr man) jens before 
he died, advanced it. 

III. Colour, and’ aaee ‘of hair, are certainly. eontdered 
ornamental ; 80 far as'a trae p tion also 
be considered 86: but it ix apr tee, m goes my ah 
much length. When that is the ‘case, ‘th eubtale fo treats 
a true proportion’ in the animal,’ without which no — 
MN ie co d (perha igh have heen te 

cows and oxén it might mo 

to have said steers, as few of the itm 

are kept much leaner’ than , 3 years 
doabt not,<as sble'to: enters ‘thé winter’s cokt as most) other 
stock ; it frequventl ; 
fields, without sh 
not by any means recenhatean as” 
ing object with the agriculturist.- 
to, se eee straw, hay, turnips, &e.’ vane be Socbicbed fold- 

yards, houses, or sheds. 

oi It rarel nba gt aaehtin_cernhom attain the 
age of 2 years old’; about that ‘age; nc 
60 to 80 stones. f Fane og tle av 


weight is seldom: 
sattimrct inder nies Sat Radalehs Sensomeay it to anv 
swer his purpose, to keep his'steers till 6 yearsioldie © 
‘ VI. Idonot consider old as necessary” ing 
the improved short-horns.’ Indeed, ‘I dsicteoghaay then young 
stock, in general; are subject to'fewer disorders upon new, thar 
old Tands; yet there is a season, say from about the middle of June 
to the middle of August, that new pastures are upon the de- 
cline. At that time, I should clearly prefer good old pastures: 
though the new lands ahay Wb Gutey condusive’te: to healt, the old 
nm py for feeding, 

II. I think no hay prefe erable ‘to that! all frot artificis! 
grasses ; red clover is most excellent: But,I am sorry to,find, 
from experience, that the lands in this country have had so ma- 
n tions of broad clover, that they are'n govd deal 'sicken- 
edith its and a good deal of years : aioe anny teres 
curing a crop, “whi uces the San oO 

Vill. Tansee to any degree’ of ce ‘ to the dif- 
ference between an acre of turni toh dae an acre of grass, having’ 
never tried that experiment.—I sho ould rather suppose the former. 
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The Depreciation of the Paper Currency of Great Britain proved. By 
the Ear of. Lauperpace. | Printed for Longman & Co. London, 
and for Constable & Co. Edinburgh. 1812. pp. 196. 

Farther Considerations on the State of the Currency ; in which the means: 

restoring our Circulation to @ salutary state are fidly explained ; 
Od the inf jes sustained by the Public Treasury, as well as by the 
National Creditor, from our present pecuniary system, are minutely de- 
tniled. By thé Raut of Lavprrvave. Printed for'Constable & Co. 

- Edinburgh; and for Lohgman &'Co. Londen. 1813. pp: 16% 


_ Tue subject.treated of in these publications, is onein which the agri-- 
culturist is as mueh-concerned as any.other member of the aan 
and which he has;more occasion to through the medium, of the. 
press, than those of the. mercantile and other professions, haying less op- 
portunity to meet, and converse with qos acquainted with it, On 
account of the subject, therefore, we solicit the attention of our readers 
to the few following pages, in which we flatter ourselves that they will, 
find, as we have studied to give, a statement of the depreciation of our, 
bank-notes—of i tendency—and of the modes of arresting 
it, calculated to prepare.every one for, the perusal of Lord: Lauderdale’s . 
publications, which we earnestly recommend. Combining the science . 
of the political economist, with the practical knowledge of the states- 
man, they will be found, to, contain the most complete and perspicuous, 
account that has been given of the subject. 

The second publicttion. came out lately, and embraces. the only ex-, 
planation that-has yet appeared, of the various ways.in which the con-, 
vertibility of our paper into specie may be resum And although we; 
are inclined partially to differ from the noble author in some parts of. 
the argument, we accede to the. generalconclusion, that it would be- 
highly inexpedient, now, to resume. our coins of the former, standard.. 

e consider Lord Lauderdale as entitled to the highest. thanks of the, 
nation, for having persevered in his labours, amidst the satiéty which 
ig now so generally.expressed on the subject of our currency ; and. it is 
for the same reason that we are anxious to call back the attention of our- 
readers to a subject, which is yet.so much misunderstood.. The defeat: 
of our enemy, and the reestab t of the balance of power in Eu-* 
rope, are Certainly. interesting ue but they are far inferior to one. 
which is the basis of our Agricultural and Commercial prosperity, and , 
which ought to be the first to engage the deliberations of Parliament, on 
the return of peace, of which we are now blessed with area 

Before we enter upon the immediate consideration of the works before 
us, we must be permitted to express the astonishment and regret which | 
we have frequently felt, at hearing the remarks of men of eminence on 
this subject. I think, says one, hat the discussions excited by the Re- 
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port of the Bullion Committee have done the nation a great deal of 
harm. Another observes; that the) present paper currency is as advan- 
tageous as any other which we could possess; for although he will ad- 
mit that, in 1797, when the act restricting cash payments was passed, 
he was disposed to condemn that measure, yet he has seen the coun- 
try continue flourishing, and, therefore, must approve of a system, the 
pature and effects of which he now believes that very few understand. 
Such ppinions we have rej chiefly on account of the credit which 
is likely to be attached to » from the respectabilit? and great autho- 
tity, on othér subjects, of the men by whom they have been et: 

. Notwithstanding all that has been written and said on the subject, o- 
pinions like these are still as common as they might be supposed to have 
heen four years ago, before the investigations and Report of the Select 
Committee, appointed by the House of Commons, in 1810, to inquire in- 
to the gause of the high price of gold bullion, wete published. But we 
recommend to ali those who have not themselves reflected on the sub- 


ject, to beware of being misled by such doctrine, however high the au- 


thority, and firm the confidence may be by which it is enforced. Let 
them only apply to it the test of common sense, and we think they will sus- 
pend their judgment, till they have better means of ing just conclu. 
sions.—If the Report of the Bullion Committee really ins erroneous 
and dangerous doctrine, would it not long ere this have been fully refut- 
ed? And would not the discussion of it have been beneficial, as we are 
convinced it has been, and as all similar discussions in our firm and free 
Government are beneficial, by leading mens’ mini observe the con- 
trast between that which presently exists, and that is proposed to be 
substituted in its place; and, by consequence, to prize more than ever 
the former, if, on comparison, oe is found to pa best; or, on the 
eontrary, to adopt the latter, .if it appears ‘to re advantageous? 
Those ho Fist, smother such discussions, are in reality the greaeest’ 
enemies of their country ; for it is the freedom and enéot it of 
them which is the characteristic and preservativeof the’ consti- 
tation. *——If, again, the country has flourished sine the Su } 

act, which no one will deny, may it not be dow ‘whether it would 
not, with the strong energies which have'been excited, have flourished 
still more under a di it state of things? And, - that the 
circulating medium, which, ‘sitice’'1797, ‘we have >» Was the 


‘® Many of those who entertain the opinion we are here considering, are admirers of 
Mr Canhing. Do they know what he said ow the subject? ‘ I do not share in the 
S ssyprabengions of these porsoma; ‘wlio peadienduager aid! 
 thepalonemaey aestiee of caljeom heoewe debewe een wenn te, pane 
* the parli i ion of subj however ‘which the i 
« mind has been previously agitated and divided. ’—Mr Canntng’s Speech on the 
of the Bullion Committee, May 8th, 1811. Cobbett's Parl. Debates, ‘vol. XTX. p. 1079. 

In the same speech, Mr Ca’ declared his * enfire conviction, ’ (of what, we shall 
have occasion in these remarks to ), * that a depreciation of 
* does actually exist;—that the permanently unfavourable state of | 
* foreign countries is an indication—and Bow Berrie Agi abathy om ber 
* home, the proof of it. No man set out in the examination the subject with less 


to arrive at this conclusion’; and no man would more gladly find reasons 
* that could satisfy his own mind for receding from it.” , 
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best possible, under existing circumstances, for furthering the itnprove- 
ment of the state, does it follow, that it is calculated to maintain this 
property for a length of time? Is it likely that a species of money, 
which in other countries has been found to be ruinous, although, like a 
particular regimen of food in the human body, it may, at the particular 
time, have been conducive to health, will not, if persevered in, lead to 
ultimate and premature decease ? 

The opinions on this subject, to which we consider these general 
considerations as a sufficient answer, can hardly be ascribed to interest- 
ed motives in many of those whom we have heard support them. Per- 
haps, in some cases, they may be ascribed to a blind admiration for all 
the measures whatever, of a particular political leader or party; an 
evil, incident, unfortunately, to some men of the highest literary and 
scientific attainments. In most cases, however, the origin of such no- 
tions is to be traced to a want of sufficient attention to this extensive 
and difficult subject. Men, therefore, who are justly renowned for their 
abilities and erudition, ought to be cautious lest they forfeit their re- 
putation, by hazarding sentiments on a subject, on which they are but 
partially informed. Let them remember, that other persons, as distin- 
guished as they, for power and cultivation of mind, have, on the subject 
of money, which they had deeply studied, whatever might be their po- 
litical persuasions, united in condemning paper currency, when not 
convertible into specie. * 





* Mr Homes (in his Discourse of the Balance of Trade) observes, that banks, funds, 
and paper, ‘ render paper cquivalent to money; circulate it through the whole state ; 
* make it supply the place of gold and silver; raise proportionably the price of labour 
* and commodities; and by that means, either banish a great part of those precious 
* metals, or prevent their further increase. What can be more shortsighted, than our 
* reasonings on this head?’ Mr Hume has here in view paper, payable in specie. 
How much more strongly do his remarks reprobate the present constitution of the banks 
in this country ! 

Mr Burks, in his Reflections on the French Revolution, extols the superiority of 
our paper, at the time payable in specie, to the paper of France, then situated exactly as 
ours is now ; and, with respect to it, declares, that ‘ so violent an outrage uper credit, 
property, and liberty, as this compulsory paper money, has seldom been exhibited by 
© the alliance of bankruptcy and tyranny, at any time, or in any nation.” Works, 
8vo. ‘p. 227. ‘Let the scholar, the orator, the statesman, the political economist, or 
whatever character a person may pretend to, try to guess what would have been the 
language of Mr Burke, were he now alive. He could only have said, of the present 
value of bank-notes, as he does, in another part of the same work (p. 426), of the 
assignats of France. The British Government ‘ have made their option; and have given 
* some sort of credit to their paper, by taking it themselves; at the same time, in their 
* speeches, they made a sort of swaggering declaration; something, I rather think, above 
* legislative competence ; that is, that there is no difference in value between metallic 
* money and their (assignats) ‘Bank of England notes. ‘This was a good stout proof arti- 
* cle of faith, pronounced under an anathema, by the venerable fathers of this philoso- 
* phic synod, Credat who will—certainly not Jud@us Apella.’ 

The late Eant of, Liverroot, than whom no one had paid more attention to the mo- 
ney of this country, gives it as his opinion to the King, that ‘ paper currency is car- 
* ried’ (in 1805—how much more now?) ‘ to so great an extent, that it is become high- 
€ ly inconvenient to your, Majesty’s subjects; and may prove in its consequences, if no 
* remedy is applied, dangerous to the credit of the kingdom.’ Letter to the King, 
p. 219. 

His Lordship, in a subsequent passage, adds—+ Till some remedy is applied to this 
* evil, the Bank of England cannot, 1 think, return to the first principles of its in- 
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But it is said by persons, who pretend to possess a deeper knowledge 
of the subject, than those to whom we have just alluded, that the pa- 
per-currency of this country is at’‘present not depreciated ;—that a pound 
note and a shilling are still equal in value to a guinea in gold ; and that, 
therefore, there is no need of changing a system of money, under which 
the agriculture and commerce of the country have been so thriving. It 
will be seen from the works now before us, that this opinion is openty 
avowed and defended by various persons high in office ; and there is of 
course a horde of pamphleteers, who espouse the same doctrines. With 
these, however, we must be undueneel as not confounding the pro- 
ductions, on the same side of. the question, of various writers who have 
shown great information and ingenuity; although we cannot subscribe 
to their deductions, considering them as having attempted to combat 
a doctrine, the justness of which has been demonstrated by the facts 
contained in the Report, and Minutes of the Bullion Committee, as 
well as by the arguments of Lord Lauderdale. 

His Lordship, in the first of his publications now before us, as its 
title bears, proves that our paper currency is at present in a highly de- 
preciated state: and in the second, after recapitulating in a very lumi- 
nous way, strengthened by the new facts which have occurred since the 
appearance of the first, points out the means which he thinks most pro- 
per for restoring our currency to a salutary condition: and concludes, 
in the third place, by showing how inexpedient it would be to go on 
under the present system any longer. In the brief observations which 
our limits will enable us to make, we shal] follow the same division 
of the subject, only putting the third before the second head, which 
appears to be its proper place. 

__ I. The value * of money, like that of all other commodities, depends 
upon the facility with which it can be procured—in other words, upor 
its scarcity or abundance. If the money of a country is, for instance, 
limited to 1000/., and the price of a quarter of wheat is one shilling, 


* stitution, under which it has so long, and so greatly flourished; and reassume, with- 
* out any restriction, its payments in cash.’ Ib. p. 223. 

We shall, by and by, have occasion to point out the enormous additions, which, 
since Lord Liverpool wrote, have been made to the issues of paper by the Bank of 
England, and the other banks of the country. If his Lordship saw, at that time, dif- 
ficulties in resuming cash payments, how much more must they be now? Contrary to 
the dogma of those who reprobate the discussion of the subject in Parliament altogether, 
how much is it to be regretted, that the Bullion Committee had not sat in 1805, in- 
stead of 1810? . Lord Liverpool (Ib. p. 179) foresaw that the subject ‘ must soon come 
* undér the consideration of the Legislature.’ His foresight has proved just: and it is to 
be deplored, that it was not sooner realized, as it will infallibly prove equally true in 
the other particular,—the increased, and increasing difficulty, of curing the evil that 
must be remedied 


* It appears to us that much controversy has been occasioned betwixt economical 
writers from the want of a fixed meaning for the word Vatvz. Dr Smith, in his 
Wealth of Nations, frequently confounds what is called value in use, with value in ex- 

« ehange. Our author has ably explained the nature of value in his Public Wealth. Alt 
his observations, however, appear to us to apply to value in use, although his Lordship 
addresses them exclusively to value in erchange. Use, we humbly apprehend, is the 
basis of all value. One prizes a commodity use it is useful to him. ‘The demand 
er desire for, the scarcity or plenty of a commodity, are only mod?fications of its value ; 
these all center in its utility. It therefore appears that much obscurity and misundes- 
Standing might be avoided, by miting the idea to value in yy 
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the value of the money will have a fixed relative value to corn, and to 
the other commodities which are bought and sold in that country. If, 
again, the money is by any means increased to 2000/., the value of 
corn, and all other commodities will be increased by one half, and the 
value of the money itself will be depreciated to the same extent. This 
is exactly what happens in all countries sooner or later, according as the 
operation of this unalterable law of politics is accelerated, or retarded 
by circumstances, arising from the intercourse of nations, or from their 
own legislative arrangements. Whether money consist of paper, or 
of any other article, it is easy, therefore, at any time, to ascertain 
whether the value of the circulating medium has been enhanced or de- 
preciated ; for we have only to compare the quantity’of any commo- 
dity, (corn, for example), which is in the same, or in the nearest to the 
same situation now, as at a former period, with the quantity of the 
same commodity which can now be purchased with a given sum of 
money ; and the deficiency or excess of the latter to the former, gives 
us the result of enhancement or depreciation. 

Geld and silver have, for wise reasons, as we shall have occasion to 
ebserve hereafter, been adopted by the nations of Europe as the mate- 
rials of money ; and the same reasons must necessarily lead all other 
nations, when they arrive at civilization and good government, to follow 
the example. In Europe, we know that the value of gold and silver 
has diminished. The quantity of these metals has increased: and con- 
sequently the money formed of them has been depreciated. Had they 
become scarcer, the opposite would have been the effect: money, to 
use the common phrase, would have gone farther in buying commodi- 
ties. Being very durable, the waste of them, even before the discovery 
of the American mines, was always much more than compensated by 
the new supplies. By the tables of Sir George Shuckburgh, we are 
informed, that eight shiilings and fivepence halfpenny in specie, in 1700, 
was equal to a pound Sterling in 1800. 

Such is one mode of estimating the increasing or decreasing value 
ef money, which may be always resorted to by any single state, by re« 
ference to its own internal commerce. But each state which enjoys in- - 
tercourse with other nations, has within its reach another equally effi- 
cient criterion. If two nations, which trade together, cannot discharge 
each other’s debts by the barter of what is called goods, their balances 
must be liquidated by means of money. If Britain, for instance, has 
at any time, exported more goods to Holland than have been importe 
from that country, and has thereby the balance of trade in her deoaer, 
this balance must be discharged by a payment of money. How is this 
to be accomplished? Holland must send to Britain as much of her 
money as contains, or will purchase, as much of the metal or substance 
as is contained in the sum of money in Britain at which the goods un- 

aid for are estimated. Let us suippose that this is 100 guineas. Hol- 

and, therefore, must send to this country as many of her coius as con- 

tain, or will purchase, as much gold of the same fineness as is contained 

in 100 of our guineas. Let us suppose, for example, that it requires 

120 of the Dutch coins to do this, when they, as well as our guineas, 

are in their perfect state of weight 7 purity. The exchange between 
. 9 
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the two countries, as long as it is effected at this rate, is said to be at 
par. But, to the country receiving money, the exchange must always 
be, to a certain extent, above par ; and, on the contrary, to the corres- 

onding extent below par to the paying country ; for the latter has to 

Incur the expense of conveying and insuring the money to its creditor, 
Nor is it less certain, that this expense can never exceed a certain li- 
mit. How happens it then, that we find that, while this expense of 
freight and insurance remains the same, we find the rate of exchange 
fluctuating, and sometimes gradually and permanently falling or rising 
between countries? In the case of a country, against which the ex- 
change is gradually falling, it is obvious, that it cannot proceed from 
the balance of trade and payments being against the country, because 
the deficiency caused by these can never exceed the expense of the 
freight and insurance, that being always nearly the same. It is mani- 
fest, that it mustjarise from the wear, or debasement of her currency. 
As, for example, in the commerce, and at the pat of exchange which 
we have supposed between Britain and Holland, if, by any means, our 
guineas have been clipt, or worn, or debased by alloy, so that it requires 
only 80, instead of 120, of the Dutch coins, to furnish the same quan- 
tity of pure gold which 100 of them does; although the balance of 
trade and payments were in our favour with Holland, the course of ex- 
change would, to a corresponding extent, be against us, or below par ; 
a case, of which the present state of our currency may afford examples. 

If the course of exchange, then, against any country, far exceeds the 
common disadvantage, namely, the expense of freight and insurance, it 
is an infallible symptom that its money has got into a debased state. 

These two tests, then, may be always applied to the currency of a 
tountry enjoying domestic and foreign commerce, whatever be the sub- 
stance, as we have already said, in which that currency consists. If it 
consists in gold and silver, the calculation may be made with reference 
cither to the relative value of the ‘coins to the metal of which they are 
framed, that is, to what is called bullion ; or with reference to their re- 
lative value to other commodities. If it consists in paper, the same 
process may be followed; reference being made to the standard, at 
which its value has been fixed ; as, for instance, a bushel of corn, or a 
certain weight or quantity of any commodity for each note. 

The law, however, by which the depreciation of a currency, consist- 
ing of the precious metals, and that by which paper currency, not con- 
vertible into specie, takes effect, is very different. 

_ To all who reflect ‘on the subject, it will be very easy to perceive, 
that no government will make the standard value of its coin higher than 
the intrinsic value of the metal which the coin contains; because, if it 
were greater, it would cost the government great expense in furnishing 
the quantity of metal in eacli coin, to make it up to the standard esta- 

‘plished by the government ; and the coin itself would be immediately 
thrown into the melting pot, to be converted into bullion, in which shape 
it would purchase iaore goods than in the shape of coin. The stand- 
ard value of each piece of coin, therefore, can be only either equal to, 
or less than, the value of the quantity of the metal which it contains. 
If it is less, while the denomination continues equal to this standard, the 
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currency of the country, consisting of this coin, will be depreciated :. 
that is, taking the case of our own guinea, which, when fresh from the 
mint, contains 5 dwts. and 93% grains of gold,—if it, by wearing, or 
filing, or by the admixture of alloy, is brought to contain less gold than 
this quantity, while it continues, notwithstanding, to be denominated 
and supported by government as a guinea, it will be depreciated ;— 
in other words, it will not continue to purchase the same quantity of 
bullion, or of any other commodity, that it did before. The same ef- 
fects, it is obvious, will be produced by similar causes, upon coin con- 
sisting of silver. The deterioration, or adulteration of the coin, is 
therefore, the only way in which a currency, consisting of gold and sil- 
ver, or which is the same thing, * of these and paper, which is conver- 
tible into them, can be depreciated ; and accordingly, the history of all 
countries possessing currencies so constituted, informs us, that when it 
has become depreciated, it has been immediately rectified, by restoring 
the coin to its original standard. 

But the case is very different with a currency, such as ours is at pre- 
sent, consisting of paper not payable in cash. Its efficiency can depend 
only on the authority and responsibility of the government or bank by 
which it is issued. It contains no intrinsic value in its own material : 
nor can it, in short, be deemed any thing but a mandate or bond of 
the issuer, capable cf being executed, under the law of the country, as 
the symbol of property. After the different denominations of a cur- 
rency so constituted have been fixed, the representatives of these deno- 
minations, as, for instance, the pounds, the guineas, or whatever ap- 
pellation they may receive, may be raised or lowered at the nod of the 
government. If the bit of paper which is denominated a guinea in 
such a currency, has been, at any given time, so constituted, that it is 
equivalent, in the market, to the quantity of gold contained in one of 
our perfect gold guineas, it does not seem to admit of dispute, that it 
isin the power of the government and the issuer, either to give it a 
greater, or a less value than it, at that given time, possessed. For, as 
the prices, in all countries, depend upon the proportion between the a- 
bundance of money, and quantity of goods to be bought and sold—or, 
which is the same thing, the industry and commerce, in a country—if 
the issue of the paper, in which alone we understand the currency of 
the country to consist, be extended or curtailed,—the value, or rather 
the efficiency of the paper in making purchases. will be corresponding- 

* It does not require much illustration sure!y—that paper, c*avertible into specie, 
must always rise or fall in value with the specie. Suppose that, in a country where 
paper and specie convertible into each other, circulate, an over-issue of paper takes 
place, the immediate consequence will be, that the prices of all commodities, and a- 
mongst the rest, of bullion, will rise. Every holder of notes convertible into specie, 
will therefore demand coin for them, in order that he may melt it down into bullion, 
for which he can purchase more than in coin ; and if he cannot obtain a market for it 
at home, he will, in defiance of all the laws to the contrary, export cither his coin or 
bullion to other countries, where its price as a metal cannot have been affected by the 
over-issue of paper at home. At home, he can gét no more for his gold guinea than 
for his depreciated guinea-note; but in other countries, he will get as much for his 
fuinea as he could have got at home before the rise of prices. In order to prevent this 
tuinous demand for specie from happening, all bankers are constrained to issue no more 


notes than what they/can convert without loss; that is, than what preserves their equi- 
valence to specie, 
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ly increased, or diminished. The note, therefore, which at one period 
was, both in denomination and value, equal to a gold guinea, may, 
by the operation of this cause, become either, on the one hand, more, 
or, on the other hand, less valuable than a gold guinea: and (as is 
likely to be the case in a country so situated) if the issue of this paper 
currency is conducted so’as to be more than necessary to supply the in- 
dustry and commerce of the country at the value affixed to its deno- 
minations when first established, an increase of prices, and a deprecia- 
tion of this currency may be carried on ad infinitum ;—just in the way 
in which prices have been augmented over the world, by the endur- 
ance of the old, and the constant new supplies of fresh gold and silver 
from the bowels of the earth. 

When the money of a country consists of the precious, metals, or of 
paper payable in these, it is impossible that its price can be affected by 
any thing but this great terrestrialtendency. If it is industrious, it must 
always have plenty of money,—which, as Mr Hume has profoundly ob- 
served, * like water, must always find its level, unless there be some 
* material or physical impediment ; for all laws alone are ineffectual.’ But 
with a paper currency not convertible into specie, this cannot be the case. 
After it has been once stocked with a sufficient quantity of this money for 
carrying forward its commerce, if any more paper is thrown into the cir- 
culation, this tends only to raise the prices of all commodities within 
itself, without any reference to the money or the industry of other na- 
tions. Its paper cannot diffuse itself, like gold and silver, beyond the 
precincts of its credit ; and, till that happy age arrives when all tribes 
and kindreds are to live in fellowship and peace, these must be limited 
by the boundaries of its own realm. aor 

These principles will enable us very shortly to see the bearing of the 
facts which are explanatory of the present state of the paper currency 
of this country. 

Every one knows that, till the year 1797, the holder of bank notes 
could demand and obtain payment of them in specie, which has since 
been suspended. — 

Before the year 1797, the circulation of the Bank of er pa- 
per had never, for any length of time, exceeded eleven millions. By 
an account delivered to the House of Lords (5th July 1811), it ap- 
pears that its circulation amounted, at that time, to 23,421,866/. 

In 1797, besides the Bank of England, there were only 230 other 
batiks. At preséht there are 878; all of which have an avowed desire 
to extend their circulation as much as possible. ' 

During the years 1809 and 1810, it is proved, by documents to 
which Lord Lauderdale refers, that the addition made to the paper 
circulation of the country could not be less than 12,000,000/. 

These facts we beg our readers to impress on their minds, as they 
cannet be disputed; and we are apt to believe, that no impartial mind 
will hesitate for a moment-in drawing the conclusion from them, that 
the paper currency of this country in 1810 must have been much de- 
preciated. Since that year, the issue of paper by the Bank of Eng- 
land and by the country banks, has not been less lavish; and the caus 
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of depreciation having been invigorated, the effect must now. be more 
extended. Let us examine, however, how it bears the two tests which 
are above explained. 

1. Haveghe prices of commodities in this country risen or fallen 
within the last seventeen years? We have not room to illustrate the 
doctrine which is admitted by all sound political economists, + that the 
rise of prices does not directly accommodate itself to the extension of 
the currency of countries ; and, therefore, the money of a country may 
be really much more depreciated than one is apt to imagine, by refer- 
ring to the rate of prices. All however will admit, that in this coun- 
try, since the Suspension act passed, the price of almost every thing 
has very considerably risen. The best commodity which we can take 
in order to agcertain, or to come to an approximation (which is all 
that the argument requires) of the extent of rise, is bullion; because 
we know, most distinctly, the relative value of bullion to our paper at 
different periods. Let us take gold—although silver has risen in value 
with respect to our notes in a similar degree. 

In 1797, an ounce of gold might be bought in notes, for L.3 17 104 


In 1808, . - - - 4 0 0 
In 1809, a 8 : . ° ° ° 412 0 
In October 1813, - - ° ° ° . 5 8.0 
In December 1813 = - : . . . 510 0 


From these indisputed facts, there cannot be a doubt, that betwixt 
1808 and December last, the paper price of gold bullion increased by 
no less a sum than one pound ten shillings. When Lord Lauderdale 
was writing his second tract in autumn, the price of an ounce of gold 
was 5/. 8s.in bank-notes, which, as calculated in the very valuable ta- 
bles subjoined to his work, is a proof of their depreciation to 27/. 18s. 
per cent., and of a pound note being then really worth no more than 

JSourteen shillings and five pence of what it formerly was. 

2. Upon the principles formerly explained, the real exchange against 
this country cannot at any time have materially exceeded the limit fix- 
ed by the cost at the time of transporting specie. Now, from the e- 
vidence in the Appendix of the Bullion Report, it appears that the ex- 
change against this country with Hamburgh, amounted to from 16 to 
17 per cent.; and that a full allowance for the balance of payments and 
freight and insurance, under the existing circumstances of Europe, could 
amount to no more than 54 per cent.: With Amsterdam, the former a- 
mounted to 15 per cent. and the latter to 7: And with Paris, the former 
to 20 per cent., and the latter to84.* After making these allowances for 
the balance of payments, and for treight and insurance in the time of the 
present dangerous intercourse with the Continent, there is a fall of 11 per 
cent. in the exchange with Hamburgh; of above 8 per cent. with Holland; 
and of 114 per cent. with Paris, to be accounted for. Where can we seek 
for the cause, but in the change produced in the relative value of our 


_ domestic currency, by its redundancy, and consequent depreciation ? 


Since it is matter of fact, then, that a pound note will really purchase 
no more gold bullion, and, comparatively speaking, no more of any o- 
ther commodity, now, than fourteen shillings and fivepence would kaye 


+ See Mr Hume’s Discourse of Money. 
? Minutes of Evidence taken by the Bullion Committee, p. 12%. 
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done in 1797; and, in the next place, that the average of exchange 
with Hamburgh, Holland and Paris, was, in 1810 (when bullion was 
cheaper than now) more than 10 per cent. against us, making every al- 
lowance for the freight and insurance to escape all the vigilance of our 
enemy, it seems to be almost mathematically demonstrated, that a very 
considerable depreciation of our paper money has taken place. 

There are, nevertheless, many in this country, and, amongst these, 
men of acknowledged discernment, and high authority, who deny that 

the paper of this country is depreciated. They get rid of the convic- 

tion which has been produced upon other minds, by alleging (for it 
has never yet been proved) that the paper has not been depreciated, but 
that the value of bullion has increased ;—they adopt the very same lan- 
guage that was used by the defenders of the pernicious French assig- 
nats—‘ Ce n’est pas Vassignat qui perd, c'est argent qui gagne.’ 

When an assertion is made, it is sufficiently answered by a contradic- 
tion. But it is fortunate that this assertion, as it has obtained pretty ge- 
neral credit, can be most completely refuted. Lord Lauderdale has 
shown, by the most satisfactory evidence, that bullion has not become 
scarcer, and, consequently, not more valuable, on the Continent, or o- 
ver the world, than it was before the change in our prices and exchange 
took place. 

In France, specie, and paper convertible into it, is the circulating 
medium. By the scarcity or abundance of gold and silver, therefore, 
the prices of all commodities must be regulated. In that country, the 
prices of all commodities have risen, which is an unequivocal indica- 
tion that the value of bullion has not become greater,—or, by conse- 
quence, the demand for it increased. This is established by two docu- 
ments which have not been disputed :—the one, a Report presented by 
M. Silvestre in 1805 to the Agricultural Society at Paris, in which it *s 
stated that the price of labour, of cattle, and all articles requisite for a 
farmer, had risen from one third, to one half :—the other, a statement 
made by M. Daru to the Legislative Body, so late as the year 1810, 
from which it appeared that the value of the French money had, be- 
twixt that time and the year 1791, so much fallen, in other words, that 
gold and silver had become so much plentier, that the same income did 
not, in January of that year, represent more than two thirds of what it 
did in 1791. 

In further corroboration of this fact, M. Greffulhe, a continental mer- 
chant, and remarkably well informed in the details of trade, informed 
the Bullion Committee, * that, in 1809, when it appeared greatly to 
rise in price in this country, gold sustained no very material change of 
price in the foreign markets of Europe—‘ no change at all, relative 
« to the rise that has taken place in England.’ The deposition of this 
gentleman is confirmed by Mr Abraham Goldsmid, the dealer in bul- 
lion, who mentioned, that when the market price of gold rose so high 
here, (20 per cent.), its price at Hamburgh did not fluctuate more than 
from $ to 4 per cent. 

If gold, therefore, (and the evidence referred to proves the same with 
respect to silver), has not, on the Continent, got into greater request 


* Minutes, p. 151, 152, 
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than formerly, the alleged rise in its value can have arisen only from 
the demand for it in this country; an idea which Lord Lauderdale has 
very well criticized in the following passage. 
* It is impossible that any one in the slightest degree conversant with 
the mere elements of political economy can seriously believe that a 
commodity, which abounds on the Continent, and which has disap. 
peared from circulation in this country, can be higher by fifteen or 
twenty per cent. here, than it is in the foreign markets. For, if gold 
was to desert the country where it was most valuable, and resort in 
abundance to that in which the least could be obtained in exchange 
for it, it would be a violation of the invariable rule that every commo- 
dity finds its way to the market where its value is highest. ’"—Depreci- 
ation Proved, p. 24. F ‘ 
Beat off the field as to the rise in the value of bullion, either on the 
Continent of Europe, or in this country, those who deny that all this 
apparent rise in its value, is in fact the depreciation of our paper to the 
corresponding extent, have given, as another reason, in support of their 
doctrine, that the precious metals have sustained a great augmentation 
of value over the world !—an idea so chimerical as hardly to‘deserve an 
answer. Can any one for a moment advert to the gradual depreciation 
which has been always admitted to have taken place in the value of the 
precious metals by the constant new supplies from the mines ;—to their 
durability ;—to the various modes of economizing the use of circulating 
medium, which the improvements of society have introduced : Can any 
one, we ask, attending to these considerations, and many others, be so 
extravagant as to imagine, that the great tendency in the precious metals 
to fall in value, which has prevailed ever since they were first known, 
has now stopt, and has become retrograde, all over the earth, in the 
course of two years, to the extent of 15 or 20 per cent. ?—* What rea- 
son,’ says our author, ‘-has been suggested ;—what reason can be 
given, sufficiently forcible to authorize the belief that these metals (the 
cause of the gradual depreciation of which is so obvious) have, with- 
in these two years, suddenly ceased to suffer that loss of value, which it 
is admitted they have slowly but uniformly and progressively sustain- 
ed, to an extent that eleven pence and +*?; parts of a penny are re- 
presented in the year 1050 to be equal in value to a metallic pound 
in 1800. ’—Depreciation Proved, p. 54. 
One may sometimes hear in conversation, the remark made, that the 
rise of gold and silver in value may be ascribed to the great use of them 
in the manufacture of plate, and in gilding. The plausibility of this 
sage solution of the problem, will not be laughed at only by those to- 
tally ignorant of the subject. It is clear, that this cause can have no 
effect on the Continent, where we have just seen that the precious me- 
tals have fallen in value: And surely it requires very little penetration, 
to perceive, that allowing the alleged extended use of gold and silver 
in plate in this country, the greatest scope,—allowing every man his 
new gold watch, chain, seals, broach, and buckles ;—can that be any 
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+ Both Mr Goldsmid and Mr Greffulhe informed the Bullion Committee that there 


“was no difference in the paper-price of gold abroad, and in this country.—See the Mi- 
nutes of the Bullion Committee, 
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more than a drop in the ocean? Can it have raised all the bullion ia 
the world to the extent of 27 per cent. ? There is, in point of fact, we 
believe, not more true gold and silver used in plate and jewels now, 
than thirty years ago. ‘The arts of gilding and silverizing have been 
improved so much, that many things which appear to contain the ore, 
have ouiy the tinsel.. The melting down of the old plate may be quite 
aufficient to supply the metal for the new. To a question, put by the 
Bullion Committee to Mr Merle, whose profession of gold refiner, led 
him to know the bullion market, in supplying the British jewellers, he 
answered—‘ The demand for the home trade is much about the same it 
* has beey in former years.’* Our readers will pardon us for adverting 
to this topic. We have thought it right to notice it ; as, from what we 
have witnessed, more than once, we are not sure that many good bottles 
of a farmer’s port have not been drank in discussing this eclaircissement. 
_ When it is perceived, then, that since 1797, the issue of paper not 
convertible into specie by the Bank of England, has been enormously en- 
Jarging ;—that, since that year, there have been 548 new country banks 
established ;—and that, estimated in our paper, prices have risen 27 per 
sent. and the exchange fallen more than to 17 per cent. ;—while, on the 
ether hand, it is proved that there has been no rise, on the contrary 
a fall, in the real value of bullion, and all other commodities, either in 
this country, on the Continent, or in the world at large,—is there any 
ene £0 stubborn or sceptical, as not to draw the conclusion, that the paper 
surrency of this country has been overcharged, and is depreciated ? 
This inference is to our minds quite irresistible. We regret that our 
limits will not permit us to confirm it, by the illustrations and arguments 
of experience given by Lord Lauderdale from the analogous cases of 
the French assignats,—of the currency of America in 1776 and 1777, 
and principally of the currency of our own country in 1695; because 
we think that these, which are peculiar to Lord Lauderdale’s tracts, 
give it the preference to many on the sane part of the subject, which 
are confined almost all to general reasoning. To these we recommend 
the attention of our readers, in the works themselves. The numerous 
extracts which his Lordship has given from various publications, which 
were occasioned by the state of the Bank of England, and the currency 
of the nation, in the end of the century before the last, will be found 
extremely interesting, as they show how well the principles of money 


, were understood at that time; and their importance is much enhanced, 


4 


by the very great rarity, now, of the works from which they have been 


. quoted. Lord Lauderdale has been, on some occasions, accused of 


a disposition to disregard precedent and authority ; but there cannot 
be a better refutation of the charge, than the mode in which he has 
in this last particular treated his subject; and it is an instance of 
what we have always observed, that there is probably no writer or 
epeaker in the country, who, endowed with his vigorous and dispens- 
ing talents, takes more pains to instruct himself in the subject he 
means to discuss, whether by laborious perusal of recorded and liv- 
ing authorities, or by the collection of Parliamentary documents which 
he deems requisite, and from his legislative capacity is enabled to pro- 


* Minutes of the Bullion Committee, p. 32, 
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eure. Towards the conclusion of this part of his argument, the noble 
Earl lays it down as his maxim in reasoning, that ‘in all cases where 
* the causes or the consequences of the events of the day form a subject of 
* controversy, the experience we derive from contemplating past scenes of a 
* similar nature, is so justly and so generally regarded to be the best guide 
* to accuracy of decision, that when a question is argued without such an ap- 
* peal, it affords a presumption either that the case is unprecedented, or 
* the argument untenable.*’ The Novum Organum, does not contain & 
more strict rule of philosophizing than this maxim; which we should 
wish to see adopted, by all those who offer themselves as the instruc- 
tors of mankind. How much of our time, that is now lost, would be 
saved! How much our eyes and ears would be relieved ! What a host 
of drivillers would vanish! But surely the labour of every orator or 
writer, who does subject himself to this necessary but severe rule, is 
meritorious in proportion to the avocations which his rank, or his office, 
throws in the way of it: And we are disposed to think, that the great 
assiduity with which Lord Lauderdale has followed it, will, on the pre- 
sent subject at least, be amply recompensed by the respect of poster- 
ity. The celebrity of his other works, which has, even already, placed 
his name on a par with the first political economists of the present age, 
in this and other countries, + is an earnest that his writings on the Bri- 
tish currency, will be quoted with those of Newton and Locke, and th 

ether great men by whom it has been elucidated. . 

Before quitting this branch of the subject, it is the proper place to 
state—as we wish to explain every point, however obvious to persons 
acquainted with the principles of money, that to any of our readers may 
appear obscure,—the reason why the specie of this country has disap- 
peared—why such eagnerness has been evinced to transport it to foe 
reign countries. 

It is well known to all, that for several years after the Restriction act, 
gold and silver continued to circulate with our bank-notes. How thea 
comes it, some may ask, that gold almost entirely, and in a great mea 
sure silver, has ceased to do so? A very little reflection makes the 
reason manifest. During some years after 1797, guineas and shillings 
continued to possess that relation of value, or of power to purchase, 
which they had done before. But the supply of bank-notes having be- 
come much more abundant, than the supply of new bullion from the 
mines, upon the invariable principle, that what is more augmented in 
quantity becomes more rapidly, and to a greater extent, cheap, than 
what is less increased in quantity, it was impossible that this relation 
could endure. The very slow depreciation of gold and silver which 
can take place by the scanty supply from the mines, was, therefore, 
soon greatly surpassed by the depreciation of our paper, arising from 
the very plentiful supply of bank notes. Notwithstanding this change 
of circumstances, the denomination of the guinea was continued; im 
other words, a gold guinea was allowed still to pass in the market for 
no more than a guinea-note. And accordingly, when it came to pass 


* Depreciation proved, p. 158, 


+ See the work of M. Ganiun, on the various systems of Political Economy, lately 
published in France, and translated by D. Boileau, 1812, ee BENE oad ¢ 
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that a man could get, for example,* two guinea bank-notes with the 
same facility with which he could procure the gold contained in a gui- 
nea, while‘at the same time he could buy no more corn with his gold 
guinea than with one of his guinea-notes, he would immediately, in 
common sense, keep up his gold guinea, and buy with his guinea-note. 
Gold could no longer circulate with paper. If a man happened to be 
possessed of a number of gold guineas, or could get them for notes, he 
would instinctively, and without any immoral defiance of the law, in 
such circumstances, melt them down, and sell them in bullion, for which 
he would get double the quantity of corn or cattle, than in the shape of 
guineas ; and if he could not get a market for his bullion at home, he 
would export it to foreign countries, either in the state of coin or of 
bullion, where no change in the prices of commodities like that at home 
has taken place. Hence it is, that all our gold coin, the denomination 
being retained equal, while the intrinsic value has ceased to, be equal to 
our paper, has been hoarded,—or, what must be the case With most of 
-it, transported to other countries,—not, as it is often erroneously ima- 
gined, by the policy of Buonaparte, or from our balance of trade. Our 
coin has had no more, or very little more, in this war, than in former 
wars (when no scarcity of it was felt)—a centripetal attraction to France 
or any other foreign nation ;—a centrifugal tendency has been commu- 
nicated to it by the present economy of our monetary system; and 
which no peace, no change of circumstances, or expedient, can rectify, 
but by restoring the convertibility of paper into specie as in 1797, or 
by raising the denomination of the coin to the extent of the depreciation 
ot our paper. 

Our silver coins were, in 1797, by being so much worn, much infe- 
rior in intrinsic worth to their denomination. ‘Twenty shillings in sil- 
ver were not equal in real value to a pound-note. It would be longer, 
therefore, before the depreciation of our paper exceeded the deprecia- 
tion of our silver coin; and, accordingly, it has turned out to be the 
case, that our silver has continued longer in circulation than our gui- 
neas. Now however the goal has been passed; and, for the same reasons, 
and in the same channel, as our gold departed, our silver is gradually 
taking leave of us; and if the paper system is continued, it will soon al- 
so vanish. This effect has indeed already taken place in many parts of 
the country ; and as a substitute for it, private houses, in many of the 
manufacturing towns, have been in the practice of issuing paper notes 
of the value of a few shillings, to serve as change ;+ and also metallic 
coins, of an intrinsic value, capable of circulating with our bank-notes. 
The phenomenon of the present absence of our coins will be still more 
clearly explained, by the following passage from our author. 

* To illustrate the effects of this inequality in the component parts 
© of our currency, let us suppose that in this country a coinage of six- 
* pences should be issued, containing, in real value, silver equal to what 
* at present composes ninepence, the other descriptions of our currency 


* ‘We make this supposition, for the sake of clear illustration ; but although the de- 
preciation has not yet got so far, the principle is the same. 

$ Curious specimens of these will be found in the Appendix to the Further Consi- 
wcrations, which Lord Lauderdale has procured from all parts of the kingdom. 
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remaining unaltered, it would be impossible that such coin could cir- 
culate ; for nobody would part with two such sixpences, that is, with 
a quantity of silver of the value of eighteen pence, in exchange for a 
shilling really worth one of those sixpences, and the third of another. 
Such a coinage of sixpences would, therefore, immediately disappear.” 
In like manner, if there be an undue proportion in the adjustment of 
the real and denominative value of the silver coin, when compared with 
the gold coin, they cannot circulate together ; that of which the deno- 
minative value is highest, in proportion to its real value, becoming at 
once an instrument by which the other may be profitably withdrawn 5 
for, as Sir Isaac Newton states in his Report to the Treasury, 1717, 
It appears by experience, as well as by reason, that silver flows from 
those places where its value is lowest, in proportion to gold; as from 
Spain to all Europe, and from all Europe to the East Indies, China, 
and Japan ;* and that gold is most plentiful in those places in which 
its value is highest in proportion to silver, as in Spain and Englaad.? 
‘ If paper money exists in a country,’ continues his Lordship, ‘ con 
vertible into coin on demand, it must always partake of the value of 
that coin to which it is equivalent; but if paper money of a given 
denomination, either from its quantity or its want of credit, does not 
possess the same real value with coin of a similar denomination, then 
the reason of the case teaches us, that the same effects must ensue 
from this derangement, in the proportion between the real value of 
the metallic and the paper money of similar denomination, which has 
always attended every derangement of these proportions in the differ. 
ent species of metallic money. ’—Further Considerations, p. 38. 

The strong and the increasing inducement to abstract and to export 
our specie, must therefore be palpable to every one. In proportion as, 
from the state of our currency at home, which cannot affect its price 
abroad, the paper price of specie is augmented, in the same proportion 
must the premium on its exportation have increased. That premium 
on gold, which in December last was 5/. 10s. per ounce, + instead of 
being, asin 1797, 32. 17s. 10§d., must have amounted to nearly 30 per 
cent. 

If. Having now, as we humbly presume, established that the paper 
currency of this country is much depreciated below its original stand- 
ard,—a truth which we were the more anxious to point out, seeing how 
many still have doubts of it,—we come now naturally to examine if 
this depreciation, and its cause, the stoppage of cash payments, is preju- 
dicial ; because, unless it is so, there is no need of making any change. 

That the Suspension act has been of itself necessarily detrimental to 
the country, we think is by no means clear. Notwithstanding the war 
and taxes, the internal improvements of the country, at least, have, since 
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* It may be noticed, in passing, for the observation deserves no more, that some of 
the Antidepreciationists have alleged, that specie has been raised in value by the ex- 
portation of it to our colonies. Iu point of fact, no more has been transmitted thither 
siuzce the change of our prices and exchanges, than before ; and had this cause really 
augmented the value of bullion, it would have produced its effect, not merely in this 
eountry, but over Europe, which has been proved not to be the case, 


+ Wittenhall’s Tables of Prices and Exchanges, 
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1797, continued to flourish ; a fact which shows, that if that statute has 
not promoted, it has not impeded improvement. 

From the great prolongation of the war, (the policy or impolicy of 
which is extraneous to the present question) and the many subsidies 
and other large payments abroad which it has caused, the money re- 
quisite to carry on the circulation of the country at home would, in all 
likelihood, have become scarcer, unless the measure of suspending pay- 
ments in cash had been adopted. Government having made large re- 
mittances to our allies, troops, and garrisons abroad, consisting of spe- 
cie, borrowed, or rather withdrawn from the Bank of England, it must, 
had it not been for the Suspension act, have limited its issue of paper. 
Not tq say that now, and at other times, as in October 1797, there might 
be any want of specie in the Bank to authorize it to make sufficient is- 
sues of notes for the circulation of the country, yet it could never have 
been secure that runs would not take place upon it, at other times, when 
its coffers were low, before they could be replenished by the return of 
the specie lent to Government. 

Lord Lauderdale points out, at considerable length, the groundless- 
ness of the constant cry of a want of money amongst certain classes of 
individuals. We entirely agree with-him, in the abstract, that the in- 
dustry and commerce of a country do not depend upon the abundance 
ef money. A penny, by accommodating itself to a new arrangement 
of prices, may conduct as much business as a pound in other circum- 
stances—and, as his Lordship observes, ‘ with the additional conyeni- 
ence of the machine’s being more portable.’ But, with deference, we 
suspect that his argument does not completely apply, in the way he in- 
tends it, to the state of this country. When a standard of prices has 
been once established in a country, its industry and commerce may be 
invigorated by a tendency in the prices of its commodities to increase ; 
in other words, by money becoming plentier:—but in very few cases 
can this happen by the limitation of the currency. The price of labour 
is allowed, by political economists, to be the last which is affected by 
the increase of the currency. While it continues cheap, and the artie- 
cles which it produces bring higher prices, agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce go on with alacrity. But when the tide of circulation 
begins to turn, the prices of labour and of all other things, do not im- 
mediately follow it; and, in the interval of adjustment, industry be- 
comes languid, and improvement is checked. ‘ It is of no manner of 
* consequence, ’ says Mr Hume, * ‘ with regard to the domestic hap- 
piness of a state, whether money be of greater or less quantity. The 
good policy of the magistrate consists in keeping it, if possible, stz/ 
increasing ; because, by that means, he keeps a spirit of industry a» 
live in the nation, and increases the stock of labour, wherein con- 
sists all real power and riches. A nation whose money decreases, is 
actually, at that time, much weaker and more miserable than another 
nation, which possesses no more money, but is on the increasing 
hand. This will be easily accounted for, if we consider, that the al- 
terations in the quantity of money, either on the one side or the o- 
ther, are not immediately attended with proportionable alterations im 
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the prices of commodities. There is always an interval before mat- 
ters be adjusted to their new situation ; and this interval is as perni- 
cious to industry, when gold and silver are diminishing, as it is ade 
vantageous when these metals are increasing. The workman has not 
the same employment from the manufacturer and merchant ; though 
he pays the same price for every thing in the market. The farmer 
‘cannot dispose of ,his corn and cattle ; though he must pay the same’ 
rent to his landlord. The poverty and beggary and sloth which must 
ensue, are easily foreseen. ’ ; 

We are happy thus to adopt the reasoning and language of Mr Hume, 
which are exactly applicable to this point, in which we presume to dif- 
fer from Lord Lauderdale. If we understand his Lordship rightly, he 
has not sufficiently attended to the tendency of increasing and decreas- 
ing national currency, as applicable to the circumstances of this coun 
try, when, at the conclusion of his argument upon the abstract point 
of plenty or scarcity of money, he has inferred that, as to this coun- 
try (which his Lordship must mean), ‘ it may be asserted, without he« 
‘ sitation, that, whether these complaints of want of money have pro- 
‘ ceeded from individuals, or from men in high situations, charged 
* with the superintendance of public ¢oncerns, they have uniformly o- 
§ riginated in a total misconception of the real and existing grievance,’ 
Further Considerations, &c. p.117. 

His Lordship condescends indeed upon a very strong case in sup- 
port of this position. In the year 1797, when the coin of the country 
had been greatly diminished by remittances,—when the paper of the 
Bank of England was issued to a smaller extent than at any former 
period,—when there were no more than 200 private banks, and wher 
money and coin must have been peculiarly scarce—yet, notwithstand- 
ing, the largest sum of taxes that has been levied in any one year, was 
raised. But he has not stated that there were not just complaints made, 
ef a want of money in the country,—and far less under the effects of 
the drains which this large sum of taxes, and the many large loans 
that have been made since, that the country would not really have felt 
the calamity of an inadequate supply of currency. That the case of 
1797 is not satisfactory, nor, by consequence, the very general con- 
elusion Lord Lauderdale has drawn from it, altogether just, even in his 
own judgment, would appear, from what is stated in a preceding part 
ef the book (p. 74.), ‘ The people of this country, it is hardly possible te 
* believe, could have suffered the pressure of this great increase of debt, had 
7 it continuance of payment in standard coin allowed it to be gradually 
© fet.” 

We are rather disposed, therefore, to think, that, under the pres- 
sure of our long war and increasing debt, the Restriction act has, to a 
eertain extent, been beneficial. It has enabled Government to keep 
the currency still increasing, nominally at least, which has obviated 
, effect that would inevitably have proceeded from a diminution 
of it. . 

But, like many other benefits, the Suspension act has been, for some 
years past, much perverted. The Bank of England have, under the pro- 
tection, and by the connivance of Government, far exceeded those i. 
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mits in the issue of notes, which were requisite to preserve the increas- 
ing tendency of our currency to a sufficient extent. It has not kept 
pace, as it ought as exactly as possible to have done, with the gradual 
but slow increase of the original standard of our money—the precious 
metals. The allegation may be made, that this perversion might, in the 
nature of things, and from the history of all similar institutions, have 
been foreseen ; but this amounts only to a charge against the avarice 
of the Bank of England, and the indiscretion of Government—not a- 
gainst the measure itself ; especially as the circumstances of the coun- 
try required it, and would have derived no injury, but much benefit, 
by its legitimate operation. 

The improper use of the act of 1797, has, as we have already proved, 
produced a great depreciation in the currency of this country. Our 

rices are raised; foreign exchanges are against us. These effects, 
Eine. are not attended with all the evils that result from similar ef- 
fects under a currency common to other countries. The rise of prices, 
and the disadvantage of exchange, is only nominal. Though our prices, 
accordingly, may be higher than those of other countries, they cannot, 
on that account alone, undersell us in the market. Though our pub- 
lic expenditure be apparently greater, it is really no greater than it 
would have been under our former state of currency. On this topic, 
Lord Lauderdale has gone into a very learned and elaborate detail of 
our finance, of which we are sorry thet our limits will not allow us to 
take sufficient notice. It struck us, however, in the perusal of this 
part of his work, that the remarks which he makes, as to the loss which 
the nation sustains in revenue and expenditure from our depreciated 
currency, are not quite in unison with the strong recommendation which 
he gives in another part of it, to adopt a metallic currency of a stand- 
ard corresponding to the present depreciation of our paper; to which 
our attention will be called in the sequel. His Lordship takes the case 
of our expenditure in Spain in the course of last year, which amount- 
ed to nearly eight millions in money, and twelve millions in goods and 
bullion ; and argues as follows. ; 

* Now, as it must require 38 per cent. more of notes to purchase 
€ the same quantity of bullion or goods, when gold is at 5/.8s. an ounce, 
* than it did when gold was at 3/. 17s. 10}d. per ounce, 5,766,666/. 
* must have procured as much of these before the depreciation of our 
* paper, as 8,000,000/. of notes can command, at the value to which 
© our recent regulations has reduced them. ’ 

Afd hence it is inferred by his Lordship, that the same services 
might have been commanded for the former, as for the latter of these 
sums, had bank notes not been depreciated. This reasoning, we must 
respectfully say, does not appear to be conclusive. For as the taxes 
are levied in our depreciated money, in the same way that they are ex- 
pended ; what is the real difference betwixt paying eight millions, when 
money is depreciated 38 per cent., and paying five millions, when it is 
at its original value? We must say that, barring considerations of do- 
mestic arrangements, when the currency of a country is, like ours, of 
such a kind that it must be peculiar, and confined to the nation, it mat- 
ters not whether it be depreciated or not. 
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But these considerations of domestic arrangement, to which we have 
just alluded, demonstrate, that every monetary system which is dé 
preciated, and which has a tendency to go on rapidly depreciatings 
must be prejudicial in the mean time, and ultimately fatal. 

There is no country, in any degree of civilization, which can exist 
without contracts for payment of money at future periods, without of- 
fices to which fixed salaries are affixed. While these remain unchang- 
ed, and the standard by which they are discharged is diminishing, in- 
justice, fraud and robbery, on the one side, and defalcation, poverty 
and ruin, on the other, must be the consequence, as the diminution 
proceeds through its different stages. Of this palpable truth in this 
country, how many glaring instances stare one in the face, occasioned 
by the depreciation of our money since 1797? The stockholder, who, 
at that time, and proportionally since, deposited in our funds 100,— 
the creditor, who. lent the same sum on mortgage, will find that it is 
now melted away to only 72/., and the interest@correspondingly with 
it—though he may be one of those many lulled in the golden dream 
of the amalgamation of our bank-notes. The annuitant is cozened out 
of great part of his payment. From the Lord Chancellor down to the 
Sheriff’s officer,—from the Commander-in-chief of the Army, and the 
Admiral of the Fleet, down to the private soldier and sailor,—all are 
obliged to maintain their respective rank upon nearly two thirds of 
their former income. And when the system is a little longer persever- 
ed in, besides the injustice in all these cases being aggravated, the land- 
ed proprietor, who has let his farm to his butler or his coachman on a 
long lease, will have to change places with him:—the divine, who was 
‘ passing rich with forty pounds a year, ’ will become one of those va- 
grants or beggars whom he once could house and relieve! _ 

The precious metals, besides their other properties that fit them for 
becoming the instruments of commerce, have been formed into money 
principally from their being less liable than any other commodity to 
change of value. As there is, however, and cam be, no invariable 
standard of value, they also are exposed to fluctuation. We have had 
occasion already, in referring to the Tables of Sir George Shuckburgh, 
to see how much they have been depreciated during only the last century ; 
and the history cf all countries informs us, how much inconveniencé 
has resulted from even their very slow debasement, when compared 
with the fall of our paper. Those who will take the trouble to exa- 
mine Lord Liverpool’s Letter to the King, and Mr Ruddiman’s ex- 
cellent Preface to Anderson’s Diplomata, will learn how much trouble 
has been occasioned by this cause in England and in Scotland.t 





+ As a proof of how sensible our ancestors were of this evil, and disposed to provide 
against it, at so early a period as August 5th, 1529, (in the reign of our James V.) 
there is a contract of that date, preserved in the cartulary of Moray, in the Advocates 
Library, betwixt Gavin Dunbar, Bishop of Aberdeen, and William Sutherland of 
Duffus ; which bears—‘ Provrso insuper, quod si contingat monetam regni Scotia, seu 
* cujusvis alterius regni in Scotia, cursum habentem, AD ALTIUS PRETIUM LEVARI, quam 
* mine in solutione capiunt, unde reverendus ipse pater, aut heredes seu assignati sui 
* quicunque pauperivris aut detetioris conditionis efficientur, in eo casu oblige ( William 
* Sutherland) et astringo predictas terras meas de Queralwoodl, et Sidget, possessoribus 
‘ guibuscunque dicti annui redditus ad solwendum pro qualibet marca et triginta duobite 
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If such be the effect of a metallic currency, how much more for- 
midable must it be with a paper one! There is no impossibility, doubt. 
less, that the circulation of a state may be conducted entirely in paper: 
—nay, it may even be conceived to be possible, that this may be so 
managed as to benefit the state. A possibility, however, is unfortu- 
nately very often not a probability ; a truth which our paper-money 
has too strongly confirmed. There may be a Government, and there 
may be a set of Bank-directors, of such integrity and such knowledge 
of the industry and commerce of a country, as to adapt exactly the 
supplies of paper to the needs of the.circulation: But, from the nature 
of man, and the nature of banks, it may be assumed as certain, that 
this cannot be of any endurance. 


* Querenda pecunia primum est, 
Virtus post nummos ’— 


is the motto of the bulk of governments, and of bankers. There must be 
some other regulator of price than paper—something selected, guided 
more by the steady laws of nature, than by the vacillating and imper- 
fect honesty and wisdom of men; and the concurrence of all nations on 
the point, shows that this is to be found (incomplete as it is) only in the 
precious metals. Passing over the dangers, under an exclusive paper 
currency, of the bank or the government becoming insolvent (of which 
we need have no dread in this country at present),—and the dangers 
of invasion, and many others which one may think of ;—as these all 
appear to us to be eclipsed by the circumstance which we first noticed, 
we hold it to be a paramount reason for our discontinuing, as soon as 
possible, our present system of money, and resuming the convertibility 
of paper into specie. -How that desirable object is to be accomplished, 
po now proceed to examine, as we proposed, in the third and last 
piace. 


Ill. * As specie,’ says Monresquteu, ‘ is the sign of the value 
* of merchandises, paper is the sign of the value of specie ; and when 
* itis of the right sort, it represents this value in such a manner, that, 
* as to the effects produced by it, there is not the least difference.’ + 
This is the golden maxim which ought to be followed by every coun- 
try which has any paper money. All those who have done us the ho- 


€ denariis, unam unciam puri argenti quod erit ad minus ALEWYXE PENNY FYNE, vei 
© JUS VERUM VALOREM IN USUALI MONETA REGNI Scotia. ’ 

We have given this full extract from the original, as it is quoted by Mr Ruddiman, 
(p. 75 of his ‘ Przefatio, ’ in the original folio edition, Edinburgh 1739), both on ac- 
count of its curiosity, and beeause Lord Liverpool, who also refers to it in another 
edition (p. 148), gives the English, as we think, erroneously, on the very point on 
which the contract rests. ‘The translation of ad altius pretium levari, is, * be raised to 
* higher price ;’ higher denomination must have been the meaning of the sagacious 
Bishép, otherwise there could have been no use in the contract: For, by a rise in the 
* price ’ of the’money, by its becoming more valuable, the Bishtop would have been 
the gainer. We have been thus critical, as we think this contract is evidence that, in 
1529, in Scotland silver had a tendency not to fluctuate, but to fall in value. 


+ Spirit of Laws, Book XXII. ch.2. There is the same learning and acuteness 
displayed by this great man, on the subject of Money, as in all his other writings. In 
the chapter on Exchange (ch. 10,), however, we humbly apprehend that there is a slight 
fallacy in the reasouing, owing to the shifting of the par of exchange not being suflic 
ently attended to, 
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nour attentively to consider what we have above submitted, will, we 


flatter ourselves, be ready to deplore that this country has departed 


from it ;—especially as now, by the frequent renewals of the Suspen- 
sion-act, it has swerved from the original standard of our money so 
far, that, without the greatest difficulty and danger, it cannot be re- 
sumed. - 

* Who can look back, ’ says Lord Lauderdale, * to the situation of 
‘ the country, in the month of September 1798, when gold was at 
¢ three pounds seventeen shillings and ninepence per ounce, without 
regretting that those in power should have fancied the situation of 
the country required a continuance of the restriction? Who can es 
ven look back to the year 1804, when gold was, at four pounds an 
ounce, without feeling how fortunate it would have been for the 
country, that the Legislature had then acted on the conviction, that 
the circumstances of the times required a check to be put to the year- 
ly inereasing issues of paper j;—nay, is it possible that any man of 
common sense, can look at the rapid rise in the price of bullion, and 
of all commodities, which has taken place since the year 1808, with- 
out feeling that, in every succeeding year, we have had most serious 
cause to lament, that the circumstances of the preceding year had 
‘ dissuaded us from attempting what, comparatively, might have then 
* been effected with ease and advantage to the country?’ + 

By the law, as it presently stands, we are to resume payment of spe- 
cie, according to the original standard, six months after the conclusion 
of peace. However practicable this might have been in 1803, when 
gold was little above the mint price (3/.17s.10}d. per ounce) ;—now that 
we have advanced so far in the depreciation of our paper, according to 
which all our present prices and stipulations are constituted—that gold 
has risen in price to the enorfhous height of 5/. 10s. per ounce—and 
that a one pound bank-note is really worth no more than fourteen 
shillings and one penny three farthings of its value in 1797, it must ap+ 
pear to every one, not_completely blinded by prejudice, that the present 
law could not be put in execution, without inevitable ruin to a vast 
number of individuals. 

It was the opinion of the Bullion Committee, that at the end of two 
years after the date of their Report, 1810, the Bank of England should 


_ 





+ The history of the Suspension-acts is shortly as follows :— 

First. 37. Geo. III. ¢. 45, May 23d 1797, to continue in force for fifty-two days. 

Second. 37. Geo. ILI. ¢. 91, to continue till one month after the next Session of Pare 
Fament. 

Third. 38. Geo. FIT. c. 1, November 50th 1797, to be in force till one month after 
the conclusion of the then war, by a definitive treaty of peace. } 

Fourth. (Peace now come), 42. Geo. IIL. ¢. 40, to continue aU the first of March 
1803. 

Fifth. (Peace still continuing), 45. Geo. FIT. c. 15, to coritinue ti] sir weeks after 
the commencement of the then next Session of Parliament. _ 

Sixth. (War now begun again), 44. Geo. III. passed Dec#mber 15th 1803, to be im 
force till six months after the conclusion of a definitive treaty of peace. This act conti« 
nues still in force, confirmed by three relative acts passed since. 

A government requires to be checked as much as a man. The old Scottish proverls 
applies to both—Gloe ux inch, and an ell will be taken, 
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be ordained to resume payment in cash of the former standard ; and it 
may be. presumed, that many of those who approved of that report, 
stili continue’of opinion, that this is the best mode of terminating our 
present system, which of course must be the understanding of all those 
also, who think that our paper is not depreciated. How much, there- 
fore, is the nation beholden to Lord Lauderdale, who, besides his great 
knowledge of the subject, and his notoriety and authority as a legisla- 
tor, is the first who has called the attention of the public, to this, of all 
other public questions, at present, the most important? His Lordship 
has stated all the possible ways in which our paper may again be ren- 
dered payable in coin, and discussed them at great length, in a way 
that is intelligible to every reader. He has shaped his arguments, se 
as to apply to the opinions, both of those who think that paper is not 
depreciated, but that bullion has risen in value; and to those, who con- 
cur with himself in thinking that the contrary is the truth. We shall 
not have recom for discussing the first of these views of his argument :— 
and atter all, we are not sure that, in his Lordship’s book, it is not a 
hurtful amplification ; for, in our opinion, it rather breaks and embar- 
rasses his other strong chain of reasoning in the eye of the ordinary 
reader ; and besides being but a hypothetical view of the case im the 
minds of all those who believe that our paper is debased, it is not at all 
probable that it will have much effect on those of the opposite opinion, 
They will say—We believe not only that bullion is increased, and that 
it and paper differ in value, as much as you state ;—and if we believed 
nothing more, we might be expected to listen to your argument ;—but 
we also think, that when the present circumstances of things are chan- 
ged, that the precious metals will sink to their former relation, and e- 
qualize themselves in value with our paper; and, therefore (as such 
persons have argued, and will continue to reason), the best way is, just 
to remain as we are, and our money will come fo rights of its own ac- 
cord. 

The three methods, by which our currency can be restored to the 
state of practical equality with our coin, which it formerly enjoyed, pro- 
posed by Lord Lauderdale, are these :— 

‘ First. By repealing all the laws passed since the restriction, and is- 

suing a metallic currency, coining the pound of silver, as heretofore, 

into sixty-two shillings, and the pound of gold into forty-four guineas 
and a half; and adjusting the other coins of each metal, according to 
the same standard. 

© Secondly. By regulating the standard of our metallic currency, ac- 
cording to its present value in paper, that is, taking the ounee of gold 
to be worth five pounds eight shillings,* and the ounce of silver, 
maintaining the proportions established in our mint, to be worth seven 
shillings and one penny three farthings, by coining a pound of the for- 
mer into sixty-one guineas, and fifteen twenty-one parts of a guinea, 
and a pound of the latter into four pounds five shillings and nine- 
pence. 


. * Thirdly. Such an equality may be restored, by fixing the value of 


* The worth of it, when his Lordship wrote in autumn. 
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¢ the metals at an intermediate price, and adjusting the coin according 
* to a metallic standard, selected on this principle. For example, by 
fixing the value of gold at 5/. per ounce; and silver, retaining the 
same proportion as formerly, at six shillings and sevenpence halfpen- 
ny per ounce; which, of course, will be done by coining a pound 
troy of gold into fifty seven guineas, and three twenty-one parts of 
a guinea, and a pound troy of silver into three pounds nineteen shil- 
lings and sixpence. ’” 
To all those who have attentively considered the ideas which we have 
thrown out in the second part of our remarks, it will be obvious that, 
as far as concerns the future welfare of the country, (with the excep: 
tion of the temporary effects arising from these three methods, as to an- 
tecedent stipulations, and fixed payments), it is bf no consequence whicit 
of the three be adopted. One standard of value is as good for a coun- 
try as another. If we coin an ounce of geld into 61 guineas, instead 
of 444 guineas, the country may continue to flourish under the former 
division, as much as under the latter. The only difference will be, 
that our accounts will contain more numbers; our guinea will contain 
less gold than it formerly did—but the prices of things will adapt them- 
selves to it; our par of exchange with foreign nations will be different 
in the proportion of 61 to 444—but no more gold will be given away in 
the one case than in the other: It will only require a greater number 
of small guineas, instead of a less number of large ones, to be thrown 
into. the scale, to produce the equipoise of the balance with foreign 
coin. This is so obvious, that we conceive that it requires no further 
illustration : But those who wish for more light upon it, will find it fully 
elucidated by Lord Lauderdale. 

It is obvious, also, that whichever of these three standards are ad- 
opted, and paper is rendered, convertible into it, each of them would 
have the same effect in preserving the equilibrium between our paper 
and gold in all time to come. If guinea-notes were still to be circu- 
lated, and we were to have 61 guineas, instead of 444 from an ounce 
of gold, we would still have a note for each guinea; and the only dif- 
ference would be, that our pockets would need to be larger in the one 
case than in the otier,—to hold 61 pieces of paper, instead of 44: If 
we were making a purchase, we would nominally, or numerically, pay 
a higher price for the article we wanted, in the one case than in the o- 
ther, although really the same in boti. 

Immaterial, therefore, as it would be for the future, whether we 
change our standard of value or not, provided we do not take it lower 
than the real value of our paper at the time we adopt it, our selection 
must depend upon considerations of the past. ‘ Each of the three mea- 
* sures proposed,’ as Lord Lauderdale observes, ‘ would produce very 

different effects on the property of individuals, and, of course, ad- 
minister very different degrees of justice in the various cases which 
must occur throughout the complicated and extended transactions of 
this country ; though it is to be feared that there are few or no cases 
in which, under any scheme for restoring our currency to a salutary 
State, strict justice could be administered. ’—p. 47. 
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Lord Lauderdale gives very able and instructive comparative esti- 
mates of the three plans which he has proposed, illustrated by the pre* 
sent state of the finance of the realm. Of these, we can afford to givé 
but a very succinct summary. We entirely agree with his Lordship, 
that whatever evils are incident to the first and second proposal, thé 
third would more than proportionally partake of ; without possessing sé 
much positive advantage to any one class, as either of the other two. 
Failing, therefore, in combining the average of godd and evil, it is not to 
be taken on the general principle of being the best, because the middle 
course. We shall accordingly confine ourselves to a comparison of the 
relative merits of the first and-of the second methods proposed. 

1. The first method, that of returning to the former standard, is the 
only one recommended by the Bullion Committee. It is to be presum- 
ed, therefore, that it is the one which they deemed to be the best. A\l- 
lowing that it was so in 1810, when their opinion was reported to the 
House of Commons, it does not follow that it is so now,—the price of 
gold having risen since that year from 4/. 10s. to 5/. 10s. per ounce, which 
of course has arisen from the Bank of England, and all the other 878 
country banks, having persisted to issue paper as formerly. The au- 
thority of the Bullion Committee cannot, therefore, be quoted now in 
favour of this measure. 

But the only reason which the Bullion Committee gave for their opi- 
nion in 1810, was the fraud which, if the former standard were not re- 
sumed, would be committed by Government upon the national creditor.* 
All those who had bought into the stocks when our paper was not de- 
preciated, were, they said, entitled to ask payment according to the 
standard at which they had made their loan. This certainly is a very 
strong reason, and, if fairly taken, is unanswerable. But with all the 
great ability and fairness with which their Report is drawn up, the Bul- 
lion Committee do not ‘seem sufficiently to have recollected the many 
transfers of stock and other property, that had taken place betwixt the 
date of their Report, and the time when our paper and old specie were 
equivalent. All those who had sold out of the stocks in the paper at the 
time, are, without injustice, to be held as having renounced every claim 
to the deficiency. The same may be said of the transfer of money in 
mortgage, and otherwise, betwixt private individuals throughout the 
country. What, then, would be the effect (and the effect would be 
much greater now, than it would have been in 1810, by the difference 
between the depreciation then, and now, and the additional and recent 
transfers of property) of returning to the ancient standard? Why, go- 





* « Your Committee, moréover, beg leave to advert to the temptation to resort to a 
depreciation even of the value of the gold-coin, by an alteration of the standard, to 
which Parliament itself might be subjected by a great and long continued excess of pa- 
per. ‘This has been the resource of many governments unde? such circumstances, and 
it is the obvious, and most easy remedy to the evil in question. But it is unnecessary 
to dwell on the breach of public faith, and dereliction of a primary duty of govern- 
ment, which would manifestly be implied in preferring the reduction of the coin down 
to the standard of the paper, to the restoration of the paper to the legal standard of 
the coin.’ Report of the Bullion Committee. 8vo. p. 74. 

By the long continued excess of paper, for four years since the Report was présented, 
the Committee, in this passage, now virtually renounce their former recommendation of 
restoring the paper to the ancient standard of the coin, 
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vernment would commit a fraud upon itself, to the extent of the bonus 
that would accrue to all those creditors who had become stockholders 
at the respective periods of the depreciation; and a similar fraud 
would be caused to all private debtors. As the state of our money 
has reduced us to the necessity of choosing the least of evils,—of ba- 
lancing one injustice against another; the guantum of injustice, both a- 
gainst government and all private debtors, would much more than com- 
pensate the injustice which creditors, either public or private, would sug- 
tain, who entered into contracts before the fail of paper. 

We cannot take a fairer case, than what is suggested by the situation 
of a very numerous class of individuals of the Body to which our ob- 
servations are addressed. What would be the situation of a very great 
number of Farmers ?—It is difficult to say accurately; but (what is 
sufficient for the argument) a very large preportion of leases have been 
entered into since our :noney became depreciated, in other words since 
our “prices rose. The adoption of the former standard of value, 
would inevitably have the effect of narrowing the circulating medium ; 
a proposition which no one will deny. The prices of corn, and cattle, 
and every thing in which the farmer deals, would therefore fall. But 
the farmer would still be open to suit in the courts of law, to pay the 
same bumerical sum of rent for which he had contracted with his land- 
Jord. Taking gold at what is its price at present, whilst he was draw- 
ing in the market only fourteen shillings and a penny three farthings for 
every pound note which he used to draw formerly, he would be obliged 
to continue to pay every pound which he had engaged for to his land- 
lord. Although the ratios might be less, exactly similar would be the 
case with every farmer, according to the rate of depreciation of the pa- 
per at the commencement of his lease. Inevitable ruin would, there- 
fore, be entailed upon all farmers who have contracted since the depre- 
ciation of our paper Commenced, which would come upon their heads 
in times exactly corresponding to these different ratios. Amongst the 
various useful tables added in the appendix to Lord Lauderdale’s tract, 
a most important one, No. XIX., will be found for all farmers in this 
situation. If the resumption of cash-payments of our former standard 
is resorted to, wherever we have used would, the word wil/ may be in- 
troduced. Let every man who has any regard for his country, look to 
the dreadful calamity which must befall all such farmers, and all similar 
contractors. Let each of our readers, to whose class this illustration 
may apply, if he has any regard for himself or his family, come for- 
ward before it may be too late, to instruct his representative in Parlia- 
ment, to attend to his interest before the Legislature adopt any measure ; 
otherwise he may yet have to calculate, by the table to which we have 
referred, when the day of his bankruptcy will arrive; and when his on- 
ly consolation will be to say, 


Sic vos non vobis vellora fertis oves, 
Sic vos non vobis ferlis aratra boves. 


2. All that occurs to one against the first method, is in favour of the 
second, which is to coin our gold and silver into a new standard, corres- 
ponding to the state of the depreci&tion of our paper. Injustice would 
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certainly be done by this method to many individuals ; namely, all those 
creditors who have contracted before money was depreciated to the ex- 
tent it is now. But it is to be observed, that the same degree of injus- 
tice is done to them at present. No complaints have been made by 
them. All of them acquiesce in it: and very many of them supinely, 
though delusively, do not believe in the existence of it at all. We con- 
tracted, say they, to get a pound; we do get it, and are content. If 
the second plan, therefore, were adopted, which is the one approved of 
by Lord Lauderdale, and explained by (what is of itself most useful to 
the reader in point of information) facts of the finance and revenue of 
the country, no more complaints woyld probably be heard of, than 
reach us at present ;—at any rate, no shock would be given to the in- 
dustry and trade of the country; for things would remain precisely as 
they are now, or rather at the time when it shall obtain the sanction of 
the Legislature. Prices would be no lower; the exchange to foreign 
countries, would not be more against us. And all this would obviowsly 
be the result, because there would be the same quantity of numerical 
money allowed to circulate. 

The second method has, too, this great superiority over the first,—that 
it might be put into execution immediately; whereas the first cannot be 
put in execution sooner than two years after the resolution to adopt it is 
passed. This is the period fixed by the Bullion Committee; and it is 
surely as little time as would be requisite for the Bank of England to 
withdraw its paper, to the extent at which, without loss, it could begin 
* to issue specie of the old standard. And either of the two ways in which 
the withdrawing of the Bank cf England paper from circulation (with- 
out which, it is allowed by all, that the resumption of the former stand- 
ard could not be practicable) could operate, would be attended by in- 
calculable evil to the welfare of the country. Either it would have the 
effect of curtailing to a corresponding extent the issues of the countrys 
banks ; or it would not. 

Now, in the first alternative, all the positive mischief which we have 
observed in the case of the farmer, and all similarly situated, would re- 
sult ; besides that the industry and commerce of the country would re- 
ceive acheck. ‘This is an effect which has been produced by diminish- 
ing the circulating medium in all ages and countries. A scarcity of 
money (and, though when the currency consists of paper it is ouly a 
nominal one, yet the case is nearly the same) is produced, and prices 
are lowered, which paralyzes all spirit and enterprise. This conclusion 
follows, as a corollary, from the reasoning in the passage which we 
formerly quoted from Mr Hume. 

In the second alternative, that is, if the country-banks do not assimi- 
late their issue of paper to that of the Bank of England, during the 
period of two years, or whatever is the time supposed, the depreciation 
from paper will not be arrested ; it will, in all probability, go on depre- 
ciating as it has done; and the state of the currency, throughout the 
country, will be no more matured for the return to payments in our old 
coins, than it was at first. For we entirely agree with Lord Laude: dale, 
in thinking, that every note withdrawn by the Bank of England, will be 
replaced by country paper. His argument (p. 99) appears to us quite 
eorclusive. 
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‘ The liability to pay in gold on demand is then a check which must 
* be efficacious in preventing an over-issue of notes, independent of any 
suspicion concerning the credit of those who are the issuers ; whilst 
the liability to pay in Bank of England notes on demand is no check at 
all, unless there exists some suspicion or alarm concerning the credit of 
the country-banker, whose paper is thrown into circulation; for there 
can be no difference of value betwixt two pieces of paper, neither of 
which are payable in cash on demand, and both of which are issued 
by those whose credit is unsuspected. ’ 
* A reduction of the paper of the Bank of England, can, therefore, 
only be lox!sed to as likely to make way for an increased circulation of 
the notes of the other eight hundred and seventy-eight banking esta- 
blishments throughout the kingdom, who, ever watchful to increase 
their individual profits, would eagerly seize the opportunity of extend. 
ing. their issues, by filling up the blank which such a dimimution of ace 
commodation on the part of the Bank of England would occasion.’ 
‘Neither is this important conclusion solely justified by theory; for 
this inference to which general reasoning leads, accurately accords 
with the opinions which experience has taught practical men to enter- 
tain: Accordingly, Mr D’Olie, when examined before the House of 
Commons in the year 1804, in the Irish Exchange Committee, declare 
ed, that a diminution of the paper of the Bank of Ireland would only 
increase the circulaticn of the private banks of the country: And Mr 
Thornton, when, in 1797, he was examined in the Bank Committee, 
stated his belief that a reduction of five hundred thousand pounds of 
the notes of the Bank of England, would only produce a substitution 
of other paper nearly to the same, or perhaps to a greater amount.’ 
We are desirous to impress upon the minds of our readers this reae 
soning of Lord Lauderdale; as it brings to light a truth of the highest 
importance to be attended to by the Legislature, when they come to de- 
cide what is to be the way of terminating the rapid depreciation of our 
paper ; and as it is at variance with the opinions of the Bullion Com- 
mittee, of Adam Smith, and of many of great practice in banking, with 
whom we have conversed. 

The Report of the Bullion Committee, itself, states, that the banks 
are not entitled to take more than 5 per cent. from those to whom 
they discount bills. And as this is the case, what person can doubt, 
(who knows that a much higher rate of interest is gained, or at least 
expected by most merchants who trade in this country ), that, although 
the Bank of England, and perhaps some ef the more cautious of the 
country banks, will shorten their issue of paper, when the period is fix- 
ed,—say, at the time proposed, two years hence, for rendering paper 
convertible into specie,—there will the same avidity to discount bilis 
continue amongst our merchants, and that this avidity will be fully sa« 
tiated by many of the oyher country banks of more enterprise than their 
neighbours ?—banks which, although they look forward to the resumpe 
tion of cash-payments, will be eager to seize the opportunity of the great 
‘gain held out to them, by the diminution of the rivalry which formerly 
limited their issue of paper, and, buoyed up by this avaricious motive, 
will imagine, that when they have realized immense fortunes by this 
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sunshine of opportunity, will have time to draw in their horns before the 
day closes in the payment of specie. 

One may make a pretty confident guess of what the present rule is 
by which the bankers in general, of this country, regulate the issue 
of their paper, from the opinions of Mr Whittmore and Mr Pearce, 
the governor, and deputy-governor, of the Bank of England. These 
gentlemen, the heads of the bankers in this country, may be supposed 
to have understood, as much as any other, the safe rule of issuing 
paper, the maxim by which the Bank of England had been guided 
since the Suspension act: And yet, the governor and deputy-gover- 
nor stated to the Bullion Committee, that in their issnes of paper, 
they paid no regard to the state of fereign exchange, but only to the 
reality of the bills which they discounted ; that is, to the credit and 
property of the persons connected with them ; *—a principle which 
every one in the least acquainted with the theory of money, must know 
to be completely erroneous, and highly detrimental to a country. The 
money of a country is divided betwixt its fixed and its circulating cas 
pital. The fixed, consists of its warehouses, machines, tools, &¢. which, 
after they are once procured, cannot absorb any more money. An o- 
verflow of paper, then, must run into-the circulating capitaly which is 
tharked by the rise of domestic prices, and the fall of foreign exchanges. 
This being the guide of the Bank of England, when our money was of 
such a kind that it could not pass abroad, is the real secret of all our de- 
préciation ; and since this has been the opinion, it is to be fairly presum- 
ed, of all our bankers, both in town and country, .is it not likely, that, 
even in the contemplation of a fixed time for rendering paper converti- 
ble, it will continue to be the guide-of many of our 878 banking esta- 
blishments ? \ 

The grounds of Dr Smith’s opinion are couched in the following 
words. ‘ The late multiplication of banking companies in both parts of 
* the United Kingdom, an event by which many people have been 
* much alarmed, instead of diminishing, increases the' security of the 
public. It obliges all of them to be more circumspect in their con- 
duct ; and, by not extending their currency beyond its due propor- 
tion to their cash, to guard themselves against those malicious runs, 
which the rivalship of” so many competitors is always ready to bring 
upon them. It restrains the circulation of each particular company 
within a narrower circle, and reduces their circulating notes to a 
smaller number. By dividing the whole circulation into a greater 
number of parts, the failure of any one company, an accident which, 
‘in the course of things, must sometimes happen, becomes of less con- 
sequence to the public. The free competition, too, obliges all bankers 
to be more liberal in their dealings with their customers, lest their rivals 
should carry them away.’ We conceive, that the idea thrown out by 
Dr Smith in the last sentence of this passage, is just the reason why so 
many of our 878 banking companies have of late confessedly issued 
paper beyond the needs of the circulating medium ; and why we have 
zeason to apprehend a continuance of it, when the Bank of England be- 
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gifts to curtail its issue. This reason, besides, is certainly quite incons 
sistent with Dr Smith’s disavowal of any danger from the multiplica- 
tion of banks. The calamity of the failure of one of them may be less, 
when the circles of issue are smaller; but it follows, as a necessary 
inference from what Dr Smith admits, that the danger of these failures, 
not in one, but in a great many of them, is increased, in the same pro- 
portion as the rivalship amongst them is augmented. * 

To return, then, to the point from, which we set out—Tf it is not to be 
expected that the issue of country paper will be checked, and diminish. 
ed, by the issue of the Bank of England being contracted (admitting 
that even it would be narrowed, which, from the declaration of the go- 
vernor and deputy-governor does not seem certain,) what will be the 
result? All those banks which cannot convert their paper into coin of 
the former standard, when the time ¢nmes, will become insolvent, and 
involve many of all classes throughout the country in their ruin. 

Wherefore, if in contemplation of returning to the payment in cash 
of our former standard,—either on the supposition that the necessary li- 
mitation in the issue of paper throughout the country will také place, 
in order to render the adoption of this measure practicable, in which 
case the industry and trade of the nation must incur a calamitous lethar. 
gy,—or, on the supposition, that such a limitation in the issue of paper 
will not take place, in which case a very extensive bankruptcy must 
ensue—what comparison is there betwixt the first and the second plan 





* We have more than once carefully read the chapter (B. II. c. 2.) from which the 
foregoing passage is taken, and are persuaded, that everyone who dees the same, will 
agree with us, that Dr Smith does not sufficiently attend to the effect of a currency 
consisting entirely of paper. . It is indisputable, that when currency consists of specie, 
or, which is the same thing in thfs respect, paper convertible into specie, ‘ whatever is 
¢ poured into the channel beyond what is sufficient to fill it, cannot run in it, but must 
* overflow ;’ but this is clearly not the case where the currency consists of paper alone. 
Tt cannot run out, and consequently must swell to any height. Accordingly, this wri- 
ter seems to have fallen into a mistake, in ascribing the depreciation of the paper cur- 
réencies (not convertible) of North America ‘ to payment of the notes not being exigible 
© till sereral yrars after it was issued.’ Efe admits the supposition of the colony secu- 
rity being perfectly geod: And this admission being made, it follows, that there could 
have been no depreciation of the paper from this cause; for it was ‘of as great value 
when first issued, a5 it could be when the conversion was exigible. A man would 
be able to purchase as much corn with his paper as-with his coin. Why, then, did 
the exchange afterwards turn so much against America? Clearly becanse (what is 
known to have been the fact) the paper was not issued in moderation as before it be- 
came a legal tender; and bging over-issued, as has now proceeded from the same cause 
in this country, it raised, although nominally only, the prices of commodities, and in 
the same proportion affected the exchange. But, what seems to be decisive of this 
point is, that-after the American paper became a legal tender, the notes issued imme- 
diately after this event were not at such a discount as those issued afterwards, which is 
the very reverse of what ought to have been the case, according to the notion of Dr 
Smith. If this be a fallacy in Dr Smith, it will be found to run through a great part 
of his opinions on the theory of banking. Indeed, the doctrines contained in the chap- 
ter alluded to, are at variance with several dther parts of the Wealth of Nations; a book 
which, however able and unrivalled as a sysiem of political economy, ought to be read 
by every student with caution. To reduce such a vast subject, for the first time, to a 
system, so as to preserve invariable accuracy in all its multifarious details, was probae 
bly an undertaking too arduous for even its celebrated author; nor is there to be found 
the same metaphysic depth, and logical acumen, in the Weavru or Navious, as in the 
Ineony or Morar Sanritents. 
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proposed? And what is to be said of those financiers who have given 
their sanction to our perseverance in the long perverted use of the Sus- 
pension act, so as to reduce us to the necessity of resorting to a measure 
which, even at best, must be attended with violation of property ? 

In order however, in some degree, to mitigate this violation of the 
property of those creditors, either public or private, who have contract- 
ed for the payment of their money before the depreciation commenced, 
might not an office be devised, whose business it would be to calculate 
the respective sums due to such creditors, according to the dates of 
their respective contracts? By the assistance of the tables given by 
Lord Lauderdale, the thing appears to us quite possible in theory ; and 
although the calculations might in many cases be very intricate, yet as 
the principle is simple, it might be realized in many cases. For in- 
stance, a creditor who contracted in 1797, and proportionally to the 
rates of depreciation in the different years since, would, by such an of- 
fice, be found entitled to a corresponding additional per cent. of the 
money of the new standard: And if the fixed revenues of the different 
functionaries in the state, ecclesiastical, civil, military, and naval, were 
correspondingly augmented, we do not see that there can be any objec- 
tion to our adoption of reduced coins. Perfect justice would be done 
by it at home, and our foreign trade would be in the same predicament 
as at present. 

We entreat .our readers, in now taking leave of them, seriously to 
consider this subject ; for it has an important application to the case of 
every person. The less it is attended to by the public, it is the more 
likely to be neglected by the Legislature ; and the longer we persevere 
in the present monetary system, the more difficult will be its correction : 
— however high, or however far we soar on its ‘ Dedalean wings,’ the 
more dangerous will be our descent. No measure concerning it ought, 
doubtless, to be adopted, without the utmost deliberation. ‘ Men of 
* science and talents,’ to use the words of Lord Liverpool, * must 
* certainly be employed in the conduct of a business of this nature: in 
* the reign of King! William III., Mr Locke, Sir Isaac Newton, and 
‘ Dr Halley, persons of great eminence, were on this account bgought 
* into the service of the public.’ In the similar situation of our cur- 
rency, in the reign of George III., we trust that the services of the no- 
ble author of the tracts before us, in his place in Parliament, will not 
be unavailing ;—that he will not forget the promise with which he has 
enhanced the obligation under which he has brought his countrymen 
by the publication of them, contained in the words with which he has 
concluded, that ‘ he will be at all times ready to give every aid in his 
* power towards carrying into effect what he conceives to be so neces- 
‘ sary for the welfare of individuals, as well as for the credit and pros: 
* perity of his country.’ 


. 
‘ 
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Tue great fall of snow during the last month, accompanied, with 
but little interruption, by a more intense frost than has been expe- 
rienced for a great many years, has completely suspended the regu- 
lar operations of the season for several weeks past ; and the conti- 
nued severity of the weather gives reason to fear, that unusual ex- 
ertions will be required in the spring months. Fortunately, the 
weather was favourable till towards the end of December, and la- 
bour in a forward state at that time in several counties, though it 
does not appear to have been so generally. 

Besides the usual employment in frosty weather, of carting dung 
from the straw-yards, a great deal of labour and expense has been 
rendered necessary, owing to the depth of the spow, in providing. 
cattle and sheep with turnips. A great waste of these roots is always 
the consequence; and at the same time, fattening stock seems to 
have improved very little since the commencement of the storm, 
The mountain flocks, which fortunately were then in good condition, 
have suffered severely since. There is also much reason to fear, 
that both Turnips and Potatoes have been materially injured by 
frost, unless where the former were deeply covered with snow, and 
uncommon attention paid to the preservation of the latter. 

There has been a good demand for fat stock, at prices which are 
understood to have left the feeder a fair profit; and it is probable 
that they will be much higher a few weeks hence. Cheviot wool 
has been sold at 20 per cent. above its price in July, owing to the 
happy restoration of commercial intercourse with the Continent of 

urope. 

With the comfortable assurance of a store of provisions obtained 
from our own soil, more than adequate to the demands of its popu- 
lation,—amidst the triumphs of successful warfare over an inveterate 
and hitherto victorious enemy,—and with the near prospects of an 
honourable and lasting peace,—it is painful to intermingle expres- 
sions of just alarm, and to urge the redress of intolerable grievances. 
Nothing can be more certain, than that, without the interference of 
the Legislature, a great proportion of British farmers must be ruined 
by an event, which is so well calculated to bring prosperity to all the 
ether classes of society. The landholder, on the one hand, and the 
labourer on the other, in the first instance—and, at no distant period, 
the great body of the nation—will participate in their distresses, and 
reprobate that unwise policy which repressed the exertions of indus- 
try, at the very moment when they had rendered Britain independ- 
ent of all other nations, for the first time these forty years; and se- 
cured an adequate supply of the means of subsistence, by extensive 
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and improved cultivation. .The iterest-of the landholder, whose 
revenue is so heavily burdened with the necessary contributions to 
the public expenditure ; of the farmer, whose capital is in part irre 
coverably vested in the improvement of the soil; and of a numerous 
body of labourers about to be augmented by the return of peace, 

werfully solicit the interposition of the Legislature. For almost 
half a century, the nation at large has experienced the bad conse- 
quences of listening to ingenious theory, and of yielding to that in- 
terested and preponderating influence, which would form Britain in- 
to one great work-shop, and render ‘her inhabitants dependent both 
for food and employment, on the caprice of foreigners. 

Our readers will readily perctive, that we allude to the present 
low prices of grain, and the continuance of importation from foreign 
parts. Neither of these, separately, can be a just subject of gene- 
ral complaint, however much the interest of many individuals may 
be affected. It is not because the price of grain has fallen below 
the expense of raising it, in consequence of a season of perhaps more 
than ordinary fertility, that the landed interest claim relief. The 
do not ask a bounty from Parliament to enable them to export thelr 
manufacture to other countries; but they require, and are entitled 
to expect, that these prices shall not be further reduced, by the com- 


‘petition of the foreign farmer in the British market. Until the price 


of British grain is such as to cover the expenses of cultivation, taxes 
direct and indirect, and the fair profits of capital and industry, they 
have a right to call upon Parliament to protect them against the in- 
jurious operations of a few commercial men, whose gains are realiz- 
ed at their cost, and whose interests, at such a time, are opposed to 
those of the whole community. 

The policy of Great Britain in regard to the export and import of 
grain, has been yeprobated by men who agreed in almost nothing 
else, and but very seldom defended by any. The great body of ma- 
nufacturers and merchants have very generally censured every re- 
striction on importation, and have gladly availed themselves of the 
assistance of some writers of eminence, with whom they differed on 
every other topic. Others again, looking at the immense wastes 
which disgrace the island—fortified by the experience of 70 years 
previous to the present system of corn-laws, and deeply impressed 
with a conviction of the insecurity of a reliance on foreign nations 
for the first necessaries of life, have contended, that importations 
should be always prohibited except in seasons of extreme scarcity. 
Some writers, however, have taken a sort cf middle course, which 
in this case seems to be in every respect worthy of preference. ‘ The 
* only object within the reach of regulation is, to counterbalance the 
* difference between the expenses of production in this country, and 
* in the other growing countries.’* The obvious means of effect- 
ing this, would be to impose duties on foreign grain, which should 


* Comber on National Subsistence, p. 247. 
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increase with the decline of the average below that sunt. at which 

~ the British farmer can afford to raise it. This sum, whatever it 

Gmay be, must vary according to the progress of cultivation, the fer- 
tility or barrenness of different seasons, the weight of taxation, and 
the gradual depreciation of money, which is always taking place in 
a prosperous country like Britain, in a much greater degree than 
in the exporting countries. It is from the want,of some principle 
that would accommodate itself to such variations, that.it has been ne- 
cessary to raise the importation rates so often since the pfesent sys- 
tem was introduced; and the same variations must occasion similar 
changes in future. What is now considered a high enough rate, 
may be either too high or too low a few years hence. 

That the present prices of grain are much below this average, cane 
not be doubted by those who are at all acquainted with the subject. 
For the four weeks ending 15th January, the average prices of Bri- 
tish corn in Scotland were—Wheat, Gls. 7d.; Rye, 43s. 7d. ; Bar- 
ley, 39s. 1d.; Oats, 25s. 4d.; Beans, 41s. 1d.; Peas, 40s. 10d. ; 
and Bear, or Big, 36s. 8d. per quarter. The average price of all 
these different kinds of grain, omitting Rye, which is very partially 
cultivated in Scotland, was therefore 40s. 9;7,d. ; and omitting also 
Big and Peas, which do not enter regularly into the best rotations 
on good soils, it was 41s. 91d. 

The expenses of cultivating every English acre of grain, in rota- 
tions of four and of six years, according to the practice of the 
best cultivated counties of Scotland, with all the economy of two- 
horse ploughs and thrashing machines, and without any charge for 
taxes, tithes, and poor-rates, amounts to upwards of six pounds. 

Let the average produce of Wheat, Barley, Oats and Beans be 
taken at 3} quarters per English acre, 

ene 41s. 9:d.x S$=L.7 6 24 
Deduct expenses of cultivation . 6 0 0 


Balance - Lt € 25 
—This balance is all that remains for rent to the proprietor, profit 
to the farmer, and for parochial, provincial, and public taxes, 

We are well aware, that it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to exhibit any estimate of the expenses of cultivation that will apply 
to every farm of even a single county ; but we venture to assert, 
with some confidence, after a careful examination of several calcula- 
tions, that six pounds an acre is not above a fair average in the Lo- 
thians and Border counties of Scotland. Jt-was intended to have 
specified the particulars, if our limits had admitted of such explana- 
tory remarks as must necessarily have accompanied them. 

Our readers will find, in our Second Branch, a review of Lord 
Lauderdale’s late publications on the Currency of Great Britain, to 
which we beg leave to solicit their attention. The subject is not less 
interesting to farmers than to other classes of society ; and those who 
have lately taken land at high rents, will, we fear, find it difficult to 
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fulfil thei? engagements if cash payments are resumped, without some 
such arrangements as have been suggested by the noble author. 

Since the date of our last Number, a second edition of Sin Jon®e 
Srwciarr’s Husbandry of Scotland has been published, with very con- 
siderable improvements. Some things have been omitted, and others 
altered, ‘much for the better. A new Section has been added, on 
the quantity of straw produced by different crops, with an account 
of its uses and value; and several new and interesting articles are 
given in the Appendix. Taking it altogether, it is an excellent com- 
pendium of Scottish Agriculture. 


- SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Since the.crop came into the stack-yards, it fully justifies the ree 
ports formerly given of its abundance, as under the flail it proves 
very productive, aud of exgellent quality. 

‘The price of every kind of grain has yielded very much; and the 
demand, farther than to supply the immediate wants of the district, 
has been quite trifling. The prices at which the merchants have 
been inclined to speculate, have been so low, that the farmers have 
been averse to comply with them, in consequence of which, little or 
no grain has gone to market, except Barley, for which.there was an 
early demand, and of which more than the usual quantity at.this sea- 
son, is marketed. ’ 

However much such an extravagant price for the common neces- 
saries of life, as was occasioned by a partial failure of the two last 
crops, is to be lamented, still a certain remuneration is ‘absolutely 
necessaty for the cultivators of the svil, otherwise agriculture will 
languish, and.we shall again become dependent on foreigners for the 
principal article of our sustenance. A dependence, which a few 
years ago drained the kingdom of its specie, to be used in attempts 
to enslave us, will undoubtedly draw the attention of the Legisla- 
ture, who, in their wisdom, will take effectual measures to prevent it. 

The weather, until the 27th of December was mild and open, and 
all kinds of agricultural operations were far advanced for the sea- 
son. Qn that day the frost set in with unusual severity, and continu- 
ed a week, when the snow came on, and it has since increased so 
much, that it has not only put a complete:stop to all operations in 
the freld, but has ‘also effectually blocked up the roads, and put a 
stop to almost all communication. ; 

The mills having been stopped for three weeks, and the roads im- 
passable from the depth of the storm, the towns and villages have 
got bare of Meal, which has caused a rise in grain, in favour of those 
in their immediate vicinity, previous to which, the price of Oatmeal 
was 18s. to 2Is., Oats 16s. to 28s., Wheat 28s. to 35s., at Aber- 
deen ; and Bear and Barley from 25s. to 30s. 

A larger breadth of Wheat than usual, was laid down early in the 
autumn, and the blade looked uncommonly well. 
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Until the storm set in, stall-cattle had made unusual progress in 
feeding ; but since that time, it has been difficult to keep = in 
oo condition they were in before: Beef is selling af trot 60s. 
10 70s. per cwt. sinking offals. oe to eet 

Notwithstanding the utmost cate in keeping them, it is feared that 
Potatoes will suffer by the excessive severity of the frust.—26. Jan. 

pper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

Tie snow fell on the night of Sunday the 9th cufrent, nineteen 
inches deep over all this county; and, since tliat night, some in- 
— quantities have been falling, at several times. e 
whole mass has continued dry, and therefore light; and the wind 
has blown the ridges almost clear, iting the drifted snow man 
feet deep in most of the hollows. Travelling is interrupted on al 
the roads, and no carriages can pass on any of them, without ex. 
treme difficulty. Mountain flocks of sheep having bared ridges, and 
light snow, dry, and capable of being removed by digging, have not 
been much hurt by this uncommon fall; no part o which has yet 
gone off, although the mass has become firmer by remaining on the 
ground, and may be walked over in many parts without sinking. — 

ly this deep cover of snow may be useful to the young Wheat 

braird, which had been exposed to serious and un frosts, in its 
eatly stage before the snow fell. The farmer is naturally anxious to 
be able to resume his labours, which, in so far as the teams are cons 
cerned, have been entirely stopped for the last fortnight. No prac: 
tical farmer will hesitate with respect to eran of carrying 
out manure as soon as the weather admits. € are now told in 
that green manure, not removed out of the farm yard, is much to be 

erred, and goes near twice as far as manure that has been cara 
ried before it is applied; but, we know from experience, that greea 
manure is commonly full of weeds, and by no means equal to solid 
well digested manure that has been canta and, by settling to fer. 
ment on the fields, is duly prepared for the land. To cairy out ma. 
nure in frosty weather, is the only way to have it well digested, equal- 
ly fermented, and properly mixed for any p exclusive of the 
obvious advantage derived from the facility and proper division of la- 
bour. 

The prices are so low at present, as not to.en Hot to require 
thrashing out on a great scale; yet, this mus/he done, to supply the 
cattle with straw. Otherwise, it is even goad for the public, that 
some opulent farmers can afford to lig by, and to:preserve their victual 
for a time. : , 

The frost has been so intense gg to have materially injured many 
heaps of potatoes left in the field, covered with soi as usual, and 
other parcels have been affected in houses, though covered with straw. 
Were this damage to be as considerable as it is represented by some 
individuals, and also. general, it would be a very serious matter for 
the public. 

Fet maintains high prices, and me probably rise, on aecount of 

VOL. xv. wo. 57, 
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of keep which the falt of snow must create, if it be not soon remo 
Various farms that were lét here not many Weeks ago, have 

iven up again, on diilerent estates. It is now manifest, that rents 
Five been stretched to the very utmost that it is possible to pay; and 
a material turn ‘tn the times for the worse, or considerable losses in 
stock or in crops, from adverse years, would inevitably produce many 
bankruptcies. The only temptation to farm at all, on such terms, 
consists in the prospect of depreciated money, and of course reduced 
rents under long leases.—24th January. 

¢ Ayrshire Quarterly, Report. 

Axsout the middle of November, the first storm of snow fell; but 
it continued only a few days, and the end of the month was very va- 
riablé. The month of December was very fine weather for labour, 
and a great deal of ploughing got forward in the upland part of the 
county. It was a new thing there, last harvest, to see the plough go- 
ing in one field, and the shearers in another. A greater breadth of 
fand is this year sown with Wheat than usual ; and the ground being 
in fine tilth, it never had a better appearance ; it was sown earlier 
than usual, and, from the mildness of the season, some seem to think 
it is too far advanced. The Jate sown wheat planted very fine: what 
effect this severe frost may have, cannot yet be known, but it is to 
be hoped that the snow will have greatly protected it. The frost 
set in the end of Décember, and continued pretty keen till the ninth 
of January, in the afternoon, when a thick snow fell, with scarce a 
breath of wind, till the niorning’cf the tenth. A strong wind then 
rose from the south west, that drove the dry fallen snow into great 
wreaths; the eleventh, the wind veered to the east-north-east, the 
wind strong, with a considerable fall, that threw the wreaths ina 
contrary direction. The roads every where were completely blocked 
up; and the poor sheep were very ill off, not 0 much from great 
depth of snow, as that from tlte severe frost and cold they could not 
stand out of shelter. Fortunately they have seldom been in so good 
condition at the Conimeéncement of the new year. We héar of litile 
Toss by Smothering. A mild thaw began of the 24th, and has con- 
tinued at intervals since ; it-has given more meat to the sheep, but 
not one-third of the: gow #8 carried off. Little out-door work has 
been done this month; and if the storm continue long, it will make 
a busy spring, 1 “sithe 

The price of Oatmeal began4o fall about the middle of Novem- 
ber, and has continued steady ever since at Ss. per stone, Amsterdam. 
Beef, from 9d. to Ts.; Mutton, 8d, to 11d. ; Butter, Is. 8d.; full milk 
Cheese, 104d. per I’. of twenty ounces, all retail prices. The price 
of grain is certainly below what the farmer can afford it at ; and in 
my opinion ‘the great fall was dwite to the idea of a great importa- 
tion from the Baltic and Holland} ahd that it will rise in the spring 
months, unless the weatber is uncommonly favourable. A weekly 
gtain market is lately established at Kilmarnock, which perhaps tends 


the loss’of field turnips and of potatoes by frost, ‘and of the cn 
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to keep the prices m*re steady, and, as it is pretty central, will suit 
theGlasgow and Paisley dealers in grain.—28th January. 
Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

RuRAL matters in this district, during the current quarter, may be 
reported, upon the whole, as being in a favourable state ; the weather 
for the most part admitting all the operations necessary for the sea- 
son, to be carried on with great facility ; consequently labour is well 
advanced, and seasonably performed. For about a month past, the 
weather has been unusually severe, and the frost more intense than 
for several years past; and the snow has now become very deep.— 
During this time, labour has been much at a stand; and stall-feeding, 
which hitherto had been carri@@ on under most favourable circum- 
stances, has met with a most severe check; indeed, it has been a dif- 
ficult task to keep cattle from falling off, notwithstanding of plenty of 
hay ; and in some instances, bruised grain has been given along with 
the turnips, which have become almost impenetrable from excessive 
frost. Fortunately hay and straw are both plentiful. The demand 
for fat cattle is pretty considerable, and best quality brings from 9s. 
to 10s. 6d. per stone, sinking offal. The whale fishing companies 
at Aberdeen and Peterhead, having extended the business so much 
of late years, has added considerably to the consumpt of butcher 
meat in thjs quarter ; and this year there are two vessels fitting out 
for Greenland, from the port of Banff. The late glorious events 
that have taken place on the continent, seem to have brought little 
good as yet to the farming interest of this country. The price of 
labour is extremely high, and land rent seems still advancing, whilst 
the price of grain has sunk much below par. It is hoped, however, 
that the Legislature will soon adopt some salutary measures to pros 
tect the growers of corn from béing ruined by superfluous importa- 
tion of foreign grain. The crop turns out rather to exceed expecta- 
tion with regard to quantity and quality ; but there has been but 
little demand as yet, and poor prices. About the time distillation 
from grain commenced, some parcels of best Barley, brought 30s. 
per boll.; Potatoe Oats, 18s., and best common ditto, 16s.; Wheat 
30s. and $2s.; Best Oat Meal, 18s. and 20s. per boll of 8 stone 
Dutch. But, for some time past, prices miay be said to be nothing 
more than nominal.—25. Jan. 

Berwickshire Quarterly Report. : 

Tue mildness of the weather during the months of November and 
December, was very favourable for the operations of the farmer: ex- 
¢epting a few days at the latter end of December, the plough was 
little retarded. By the beginning of this month, the wheat sowing 
had terminated. The early sown wheats, at that period, still con- 
tinued to show a healthy and promising appearance. On the after- 
noon of the 4th of January, thé storm commenced, and in a few 
days the roads were rendered in many places impassable. It still 
continued to increase at intervals, accompanied with a most intense 
frost seldom experienced here, till Tuesday the 25th, when it abated, 
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and rather led us to expect a change of weather. Upon Thursday 
ollowing, however, the frost again set in equally keen, and sti 
continues. In many places of the county, the snow is fift 

deep. Indeed, the town of Dunse was surrounded with this artifi- 
cial fortification for some days, whereby pedestrians were alone with 
difficulty able to force their way through. So severe has the storm 
been in this county, that its equal has not been since the year 1795, 
Yet fortunately, the Lammer-muir farmers, however much they are 
exposed, have sustained little or no loss. There is little prospect, at 
present, of an early seed time. 

Although there was a plentiful crop of 2 last season in this 

county, still the prices are so much lower than they were the preced- 
ing season, that we presume the fi s receipts will not equal those 
of last year. 
_ The price of Wheat has not fluctuated much since the date of our 
last report. At Berwick market on the 29th ultimo, it was sold 
from 48s. to 50s. per boll of 6 Winchester bushels.; Barley 30s. ; 
Oats have fluctuated in price for some time. They have been so low 
as 18s; since our last; but not many bolls were sold at that price; on 
Satiirday; they were sold at 21s. and 22s. per boll. A few Beans 
have been sold of late at 29s. There were a few bolls of Peas in 
this market, which brought from 30s. to 34s. per boll. The Lam- 
mer-muir farmers, however, do not, in general, get such high prices 
by some shillings per boll. : 

There is hardly a field of what is denominated Lammer-muir 
rough bear, raised in the county now. When the fiars were struck 
last season, a difficulty was felt in fixing the price of it. Hay is at 
present 1s. 2d; per stone. > 

The prices of both Cattle and Sheep, continue much the same 
formerly ; Beef 9d. and Mutton 8d. per lib. by retail —$1. Jan. 

Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue month of November arid greater part of December, were 
very remarkable for the fineness of the weather, which was uniform: 
ly dry atid mild for the time of the year. At times, indeed, it in- 
clined to frost, but in so moderate a degree, as to be in no way in- 
commodious or injurious. In éonsequence, ploughing and all kinds 
of field labour went on rapidly, and were in a state of great forward- 
ness. This lasted till a day or two before Christmas; when frost set 
in intensely keen ; and on the night of the 9th current, a fall of snow 
took place, which will long be memorable, blocking up all the roads, 
and putting an end toa otit-door operations, e mail-coaches, 


and all other carriages were of course stopped, and have not yet be- 
gun to move; they may, however; in some of the principal roads, 
do so immediately, great exertions having been’ made in cutting 
through the show. southerly wind, and a little rain, are now 
giving no little assistance to the hand of man. 

During this inclement period, the mountain flocks of sheep have 
been much distressed ; the extreme severity of the cold seldom per- 
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miing them to leave the low and sheltered parts of their walks, 
where the snow was lying to a considerable depth: the poor animals, 
therefore, had great difficulty in procuring as much of their cold fare, 
as would keep them alive. It is fortunate, they were in unusually 
condition when the storm set in; as, in different circumstances, 

e effects would have been mnch more pernicious. No loss by 
smothering is known to have oceurred, at least none worthy of ne- 


tice. 

Upon the whole, this has certainly been the heaviest fall experien- 
ced for these many years. Persons who recollect that of January 
1794, say that the quantity of snow was not so great at that time, 
though the violence of the wind rendered it so.much more destruc- 
tive. 

The anticipation in last Report of a plentiful produce from all 
kinds of corn on the barn-floor, is amply realized. In the bigher 
parts of the county especially, there never was a more abundant in- 
crease ; and what is very uncommon, exceedingly little difference of 
quality is observed in the corn of these districts, from that raised in 
the lower and richer parts of the county. Prices of all kinds of 
grain are lower than last season, though not more so than was gene- 
rally expected ; but if farmers will consider the number of bushels 
in their possession, they will find no reason to grumble at the reduc- 
tion, 

Good Wheat at present brings from 8s. 6d. to 8s. 8d.; Barley 
4s. 6d.; and Potatoe Oats, 3s. 4d. per Winchester bushel. Oat 
Meal sold lately at 2s. 6d.; but in consequence of the impassable 
state of the roads, it is very scarce in the market towns; and at pre- 
sent is selling for $s. per stone of 174 lib. 

The markets for lean Cattle kept up to the end of the season. It 
- 4s said, some dealers have already driven lots to the southward. Fat- 
tened stock is in great demand, and understood to be rather scarce. 
Beef and Mutton rate at from 6d. to 8d. per lib.; Pork, 8s. 9d. 
per stone of 14 lib. . 

A meeting of the Upper Annandale Agricultural Society takes 
place in February, when there is to be a competition of different 
kinds of fat stock —24. Jun. 

East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Axtuoveu the ultimate success of rural operations is less affect- 
ed by the nature of the weather during the winter, than that of any 
other quarter of the year; yet there is often a material difference in 
point of expense to the farmer, betwixt a mild and open winter, 
which admits of a regular and progressive advance of labour, and 
one, when the inclemency of the season puts a stop to the plough, 
blocks up the high roads, and totally suspends almost every kind of 
business for weeks together ; as what ought to have been done dur- 
ing that period, must be performed in the spring, in addition to the 
other business of that active season, but which can only be perform- 
ed either by giving additional feeding to the horses, or by augment: 
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ing their numbers. From the date of last Report, till the end of 
the year, ploughing, with every other kind of business, went pléa-. 
santly forward. But as nothing of any consequence has heen done 
in the fields since about the first of January; and as there is no ap- 
pearance at present of the ground being soon cleared of frost and 
snow, it is extremely probable that something of the above, relative 
to extra expense, will be experienced this same season. Previous 
to the commencement of the storm, the Wheat in every situation, of 
which an average quantity had been sown, was looking very pro- 
mising—the mild weather of December having raised a thick and 
regular braird. Turnip stock also fed remarkably well before the 
frost set in; but they have made but little progress since that hap- 
pened: Nevertheless, those already brought to the market have in 
general left a-fair profit to the feeder. As Potatoes, in many instan- 
ces, are found to be destroyed in part by the severe frost, it is pos- 
sible that the turnip crop may be jm injured ; but it is not easy to 
ascertain that matter, till after fresh weather has fairly returned. 
At the same time, it may be observed, that keen as the frost has 
been, yet we have probably not experienced that degree of frost, 
which is believed by some to be sufficient to destroy the turnips, 
viz. 22 degrees below freezing ; although the thermometer has been 
observed within 4 degrees of that low temperature. Whatever may 
be the fate of the turnip crop, there is not“the most distant chance 
of any want of fodder, as the stack-yards have seldom been fuller at 
this season. 

At a meeting last month of the Jand-proprietors of this county, 
called for the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety of 
applying for an alteration in the present corn laws, it appeared te 
be the opinion of some of the gentlemen present, that any altera- 
tion would be at least unnecessary, if not impolitic. However, no- 
thing decisive was done ; as the.consideration of the subject was ad- 
journed till another day soon after the meeting of Parliament. Per- 
haps a more important’ subject can hardly occupy the attention of 
the Legislature of this kingdom, or any other of our public bodies, 
than the laws which regulate the exportation and importation of 
grain ; as it is impossible they can fail in having a direct and power- 
ful influence, either in.augmenting or impairing the resources and 
happiness of the nation, according as they are founded upon wise or 
erroneous principles. At the same time, it may be observed, that if 
the exchange with the Continent was again brought near to par—if 
such really be practicable, while our paper currency maintains its 
credit, and remains undiminished ;—that then it may be found ab- 
solutely necessary for thie very existence of all those farmers who 
have lately taken new leases, that the rates at which foreign grain 
can be imported, should be raised above what they are at present ; 
as it is confidently believed, that the present unfavourable rate of 
exchange has prevented a large quantity of grain from being sent 
into this country, which, under other circumstances, would have 
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been the case, and which would have reduced the prices consider- 
ly below what they are at present, but which are found by many 
0 be too low already. The advocates for a free trade may allege, 
that, although one half of the farmers should be completely ruined, 
yet the evil, in a national view, would be more than compensated by 
the advantages our tradesmen and manufacturers would derive from’ 
the lowering of the price of provisions. But as Britain is Britain's, 
best customer, it is only possible that the good would bé obtained, 
while the evil on the other hand is inevitab'e. Besides, as every 
trade in the‘kingdom is under the strictest monopoly, there can be 
the less objection to the farmer enjoying a monopoly in_his profes- 
sion, especially as it would produce one good result ;—it would limit 
the population of the kingdom to the means of its own subsistence, 
and thus prevent an increase of men depending upon foreign sub- 
sistence, who frequently before this time have experienced ‘all the 
evils attending so precarious a supply. 

In the corn markets, prices for all kinds of grain, with the excep- 
tion of Barley, have been very low during thewinter. But as the 
corn-merchants are now come into the market, it is easier to make 
sales than it was a few weeks ago. Still, however, prices are far 
below what almost any person could have expected a few. months 
back ; as the best Wheat at the sea-ports will only bring 35s. ; Oats 
29s, ; and Peas and Beans 20s. per boll. Hay hys been selling at 
from 10d. to 12d. per stone ; Beef and Mutton, at from 8d. to 9d. 
per lib. ; and Potatoes at about 10s. per boll of 4 cwt.—3d Fel, 

= Fifeshire Quarterly Repov%. 

Tue crops of last harvest being all now completely tried, both ag 
to quantity and quality, they are fairly ascertained to be superior to 
an average, and indeed may -be considered as unusually abundant. 

The prices of all sorts of grain have: fallen, in consequence, per- 
haps rather-below the rate the perrnanent interest of the public at 
large requires. The best Potatoe-Oats, giving 17 pecks of meal per 
boll, will net bring the farmer above 41s ; Wheat, of the first qua- 
_ lity, about 35s. Barley, by means of the distilleries, pays somes 

what better, frdém 28s. to 30s. first quality. 

One great point is asecycained beyond all doubt, that there is more 
than a sufficient quantity of grain raised, more indeed than the po- 
pulation of this kingdom ean consume ; nor can it be well doubted, 
that if a steady market is secured to.the farmer, with a prospect not 
of high, but rather steady prices ; suppose for Oats, 24s.; Barley 
30s. ; Wheat, 40s.; the stimulus to agricultural exertion might be 
thereby excited to a degree which, it is more than probable, would 
put an end to importation of victual from any nation in the world ; 
and would, at the same time, keep the prices more moderate than 
can be done by importation, which never fails to decrease agricul- 
tural exertion, by destroying the market the farmer has a right to 
look to, and at the same time has a tendency, by that very means, 
to raise the price of grain, at times, immoderately high. ~ 
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At present, the frost is remarkably severe, with # good deal of 
snow ; which, however, has not interrupted the public roads, Be+ 
fore the storm came on, labour was well adyanced; much wheat 
sown, which came up beautifully ; and nothing has hitherto happen- 
ed to injure it. tiie oe 

'-Lurnips were universally good; nor are they much hurt by the 
Arost’ as ye Potatoes have suffered by the frost, staliity tae 
s the covering was not snfficient to resist the intensity of the 
ynusually severe season. It has RegenGr been observed, that Po- 
tatoes, dug before they are completely ripe, or the stalk of the plant 
with do not keep well either in pits or houses.—Also, that Po- 
fatoes, if washed clean, will not keep ; from which it may be infer- 
red, they ought never to be dug up, ertont in dry weather ; and the 
little earth adhering to them, is then found serviceable.—31st Jan. 

 Forfarshire Quarterly ‘ 

Seas last Repent, nothing has occurred here that seems deserv- 
yd rgeed jtice. After harvest, the weather continued fa- 
vourable for ploughing, earting marl, mixin pempoetn and prepar. 
itt Sen spring: we s the close f last year, a very: 
Er ee st set in, which has continued ever since. It was soon, 
yee of ea = covers the fe snd cannot fail 
to shelter the young wheat anc grasses severity of the 
edld. The frost has stopped 1 prea proportion of the corn mills in 
the county ; so that, although there is abundance of grain, the mar- 
kets have some time been ia scanty supply. It is also said to have 
destroyed great quantities of potatoes, which were not sufficiently 


r 
~ “With regard to the controversy about crows, which has been much 
agitated in this county, several farmers who had flocks of ducks ex- 
petienced no damage whatever from the cut-worm in any of their 
fields to which the ducks resorted last year, But fields, particularly 
of Oats, which were beyond the range of their ducks, were a 
wholly destroyed, although they were generally black with crows, 
This fact seems decisive of the question; and it follows that the 
maultiplication of ducks, which gre usefnl, should be encouraged, 
while crows should be extirpated. < 

‘The present prices here follow——Wheat, per boll, 34s, to 37s. 5 
Barley, do. 30s. to 32s. ; Potatoe-oats, 20s. to 2ls.; Common do. 


- 18s.,t0 19s.; Peas and Beans, 10s. to 20s.; Beef, per lib, 9d.; 


Mutton, 7d.; Quartern Loaf, 11d. 

It appears that meetings have been held in seyeral counties, with 
‘a view to effect an improvement in the corn-laws. We have not 
heard that any thing has been done in this county on that subject ; 
excepting that some of our towns neers sees a bill that was 
lately moved in Parliament. But, that ing should be done, 
appears evident from this broad fact, That it appears from au- 
theptic documents, that this country has, of late years, amed, 
ed upwards of 55 millions Sterling upon foreign corn. This mag 
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be considered as so much British capital extinguished for ever. It 
has been vested in the improvement of foreign, and even of. hostile 
Jands; and has increased the population, as well as the pecuni 
resources of our enemies for our destruction. It has also drained 
this country of its metallic currency, and produced a rate of ex- 
change highly unfavourable to our manufacturing and commercial 
interests. Had only the legal interest of this great capital been ex- 
pended upon improvements in this island, during a course of years, 
it would soon have rendered all our waste lands productive, while it 
increased the fertility of those already cultivated. It even 
have substituted canals and iron railways in place of our principal 
roads, so that all articles might be conveyed by Seats, or the.px 
of steam, and ous ' rent pers of die ae Goa iis 
might be - wie ' am 
Were aff nations to act upon li principles, it won 
be best to leave every branch of industry to fod it te 
But when laws are framed which hold out great encouragement to 
manufactures and commerce, something equivalent must be: 
for agriculture, or it will be thrown ihto the back ground. C 
uce, and all articles which are highly rea in this counsryy. 
ave the taxes withdrawn, and on sOme a premium is paid, when 
they are exported. This increases their price upon the cultivators 
of land, who consume these articles. Some manufactured articles 
are subjected to duties which amount to a roa when import- 
ed from foreign parts; and the linens, which are the staple manufac- 
ture of this county, are not only protected by such duties, but bear 
a considerable premium on exportation. measures 
the price of manufactured articles to the farmers, and thus increase 
the expense of cultivation. These premiums are paid from the 
pockets of cultivators, as well as of other subjects; and their only 
effeet upon the former is, to increase the expense of cultivation, by 
enhancing the price of the manufactured articles which they con- 
sume. To put farmers and manufacturers upon an equal footing, 
then, either the protecting duties which operate as a prohibition up. 
on the importation of foreign manufactures, and the premiums upon 
home manufactures exported, ought to be abolished ; or such a high 
duty should be laid upon imported corn, as would nearly operate as 
a prohibition, while a high premium was granted on its exportation. 
But the great evil which has afflicted all classes of the people, of 
fate years, is the excessive fluctuation that has taken place in the 
ice of land produce. Some wise and temperate legislative meae 
re seems necessary to prevent prices from falling below what 
the farmer can afford his produce at, with high rents, taxes, 
wages, manufactured articles, and all the items which enter into 
the expense of cultivation; while the prices should never rise so 
high as to distress the labouring class, and to convert farming into 
a sort of gambling speculation, instead of being a regular trade, 
whose expenses and profits are ascertained. Both farmers and ma- 
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nufacturers would then know what they were doing ; and if the bill 
which was lately proposed in Parliament should accomplish this de- 
sirable object, our manufacturing towns, if they see their real inte- 
rest, in place of opposing, ought cheerfully to concur in such a 
measure. 29th January. 

Letter from the Eastern District of Forfarshire —29. January. 

From_the date of my last letter to. the 23d December, we had 
fine open winter weather, in which the ploughing was got well for- 
ward ; so that the greater part of what was intended for the succeed- 
ing green crops and fallows was turned over, and on many farms a 
good deal of lea was ploughed for the seed. But, since, we have had 
almost a continued succession of frost and snow; and on the 22d 
and 23d current, it snowed and drifted ; and from many places the 
communication for carts to the different market towns was stopt for 
a day or two, 

During the first part of this quarter, the grain market continued 
declining, and might be rated, when lowest, from 5s. to 6s. on Wheat 
and Barley, and on Oats about 2s. lower than the present prices, 
‘The Montrose prices yesterday were, for Wheat, 34s, to 36s. ; Barley, 
Sls. 6d. to 33s.; Bear, 29s. to 30s.; Potatoe Oats, 22s; Common 
and Early Ditto, 19s. to 20s. ; Peas and Beans, 20s.,6d. ; Meal, till 
within these ten days past, was selling at 1s. 3d. to Is. 4d. per peck ; 
from the mills being laid by the severe frost, nd causing a scarcity, 
it has advanced to Is. 5d. and Is. 6d. per ditto.” The crops from the 
flail turn out well; and from the extra quantity the farmer has to. 
dispose of (the quantity for house, horses and seed, being nearly the 
same, good year and bad), with the prices that Barley, Oats, and 
Beans, &c. have been sold at, his returns in cash for these articles 
will not be short of the two preceding years ; but in Wheat they will 
be far behind at the present prices; though a great proportion is still 
in their own hands, no doubt kept with an expectation that the prices 
will advance. 

The weekly cattle market in Brechin for stock, has continued on 
as stated in my last. Fat Cattle may be stated, on an average, at 
11s. per stone, sinking offal. Cows in calf,, of good appearance, for 
which there is a good demand, may be reckoned at 1s. per stone less 
than the fat price. 

Letter from Glasgow, 28th January. ' 

* ‘Tux weather continued mild and dry from the date of last Re- 

ort till the sowing of Wheat was finished. _We never had an ear- 
fier or more favourable wheat-seed time ; and our farmers certainly 
improved it to the best advantage ; for a greater extent of ground is 
occupied with that grain, in this neighbourhood, than has been in 
any former year. Since the beginning of the present month, we have 
had a continuation of remarkably intense frost, and a considerable 
fall of snow, which have suspended every agricultural operation, ex- 
cept the leading out of manure. 

Before the frost set in, we were abundantly supplied with Oats 
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from Ireland and the north of England ; and Barley from Norfolk 
and the north of Scotland. Very little new Wheat has been brought 
to this place, except what was produced in the country adjacent ; 
but a considerable quantity of o/d has been received from Leith and 
the northern counties of England. What was from Leith was chief- 
ly foreign. 

Owing to these abundant supplies, and the favourable changes 
which have lately taken place on the Continent, the prices of all 
sorts of grain fell very low in the month of December. Wheat, at 
that time, could not be sold, in this place, for more than 50s. or 34s. 
per boll. Barley was selling at the same price; and Oats and Oat- 
meal at ZIs. to 22s. In consequence of these low prices, the farmers 
in this quarter gave up, as with one consent, bringing their produce. 
to market; which, together with the circumstance of our naviga- 
tion being completely stopped by the frost, has greatly reduced our 
stock on hand. 

On account of this diminution of our present supply, along with a 
great demand for Oats and Barley, for the purpose of distillation, 
and our exportations of flour and biscuit to the West Indies,- New- 
foundland, and Halifax, which are, this season, carried on to an ex- 
tent altogether unprecedented in this city, prices have, in the course 
of these last two weeks, experienced a considerable advance; and it 
is probable that they will continue to rise as long as the weather 
prevents a free importation. As soon as that takes place,.there is 
every reason to believe that our supply will greatly exceed our can. 
sumpt, and that prices will therefore again decline. Annexed yog 
have the state of the Glasgow market. 

Wheat  Dantzick -_ 44s, to 46s.) 

Foreign, red 38s. — 42s. 
English, old 42s. — 44s. : 
Disto, new 38s. — 40s. f PE 240 lib, 
Scotch, old 34s. — 38s. 
5 Ditto, new 36s. — 40s. _ 
Oats, English, new 27s. — 28s. per Stirlingshire boll, 
Scotch, new 22s. — 25s. , 
Irish, new 25s. = zt per 264 lib. 
Ditto, old 20s. — 25s. 
38s. — 40s. . 


Barley, English - ' 
84s. — 38s. ¢ per Stirlingshire boll. 


Scotch - 
Beansand Peas - + + 24s. — 27s. 
Oatmeal - - + = 245 — 25s. per 140 lib. 
Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 
Tue harvest was concluded last year under favourable circumstan- 
stances for the farmer; the weather fully answering his expectations; 
and continuing favourable to the 12th of November, when it chang- 
ed to almost constant rain and snow for eight days, which nearly put 
a stop to field labour of all descriptions. ‘This was succeeded by a 
hard frost, ‘that continued to the 4th of December. The frost went 
off with soft foggy weather till about the 11th, when the weather 
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settling, the wheat-seed on potatoe ground, and some early remov- 
ed turnips, was brought to a conclusion. The weather continuin 
favourable, the winter labour of all descriptions was in an advance 
state, not having met with a single day’s interruption until the 3d 
of Jan » when a hard frost commienced, which has continued ever 
since, been succeeded by 2 great fall of snow. Except carting 
dung to the fields, there has been nothing done to farm labour of 
late. It is five years since the frost was so intense in this country. 
Kessack ferry, og > arm of the sea, was for some days com- 
pletely frozen over. is month has been very much against cattle 
ing, as the turnips are nothing better than lumps of ice. ‘I'he 
first of the season the Barley was selling from 45s. to 50s. per boll ; 
but during the last six weeks, it has been scarcely possible to market 
a boll at any price. Oats are 30s. the five firlots, Linlith mea- 
sure ; and for Wheat, I do not think there are 50 bolls sold this sea- 
son, except what is given at a price to be fixed afterwards. Butcher 
meat from 5d. to 6d. perlib. of 17{ ounces, Ifa duty is not laid on 
foreign grain, or some other plan adopted in favour of the British 
farmer, there is every appearance of his ig Mere beat out of the 


market ; and when once foreign advantage over the 
i will be, iat the Sailerds wast mourn 
over the ruins of broken farmers with’ empty purses.—27th Jan. 
Kincardineshire Quarterly 

‘Tur first two months of this quarter passed over in a manner very 

favourable to the operations of hufbahdry ; and thefe of courfe were in 

a forward ftate previous to the expiration of this period. The frofts, 

although frequent, were never of long continuance, fo that, inftead of 

ing detri they, on the contrary, afforded opportunities 

carting dung, turnips, and the like, which are often of t advan. 

tage ty the iers of wet land during the winter months. At the 

eommencement of the new year, the fcene changed ; and, ever fince, 

things have worn a quite different afpeét. "T'was then the cherished 

Salts prt on their winter ea But the fnow, although 

almoft daily accumulating, did not rife to any great depth until about 
the 21ft and 22d of the month, when 

* Earth’s univerfal face, deep hid and chill,’ became 
—One wild dazzling wafte, that buries wide 
works of man.’ 

» the plongh, which before occupied fo much of the huf- 

tame, has lain altogether inaGtive and immoveable ; and as yet, 

is not now fo very inclement, there is little profpe@ 

d. A more intenfe froft than that which has 

the prefent month, has not, it is believed, continued at 

r fuch a length of time, thefe many years; at any rate, 

fince the commencement of the nineteenth century. Both thrafhing 

and corn mills have, in numberlefs inftances, been rendered unworkable ; 

and it is to be feared a great part of the Potatoe crop, both in the pit. 

nd in the houfe, has become a prey to the inclemency of the feafon. 

Ternips, too, mutt have fuffered feverely. 
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Farmers begin to think, from the clofenefs of the feafon, that a 
deal of economy will be neceflary in making their fodder laft until the 
arrival of grafs; and, on this account, feveral are eating their Wheat 
ftraw, which is rot generally the cafe here. It does not, however, ap. 

» upon the whole, that fodder will be extremely fcarce, unlefs the 
boring months, like the winter, are of more than ordi ity. 

Wheat fuffered not a little by the bleak nipping frofts in the beging 
ning of this month; but the period confidered as the moft critical for 
thefe, is not yet arrived. 

Cattle ftill maintain their prices; and good fat has met a ready fale 
fince the clofe of the - Draught horfes of good figure are alfo 
dear. It would be difficult to give any thing like a correct ftatement 
of our grain market fince laft Report, prices having been fo very fluctu. 
ating. Suffice it to fay, that all the different varieties of this article 
became lower and lower until about the rit inftant, fince which 
have fhown fome tendency to rife. Wheat from 34. to 36s.; Potatoe 
Oats, 218, and 22s.; and Barley 328. Oatmeal, owing to the 
of the mills, has rifen from 15d, to 18d. per peck during thefe ten 

The plan noticed in a.former Report, which was about to be adopt- 
ed by the Juftices of the Peace for the fuppreflion of has been 
carried into effeét, and fucceeded toa with; and the 
continue to act with that of vigilance and energy with which 
have fet to work, and which feems neceflary on fuch occafions, it 
doubtlefs prove of great advantage to the community, and highly credit- 
able to its projectors. The begging poor, fince the formation of this 
plan, wear badges, bearing the name of the parifh to which they be. 
long, which prevents them from encroaching upon their neighbour’s ter- 
ritory. Each parifh has one, two, or more atting conftables, according 
to its extent, who are paid by the principal parifhioners, and who are ale 
ways ready to efcort ftrange beggars or ftrollers from their refpective 
divifions. Befides the acting conitables, there is a number of the molt 
re{peétable inhabitants {worn as auxiliary conftables, who ferve to detect 
impoftors, or affift the permanent ones in cafes of emergency.—28, Jan, 

Kircudbrightshire Quarterly Report, ; 

Wister has been not less remarkable for mildnesg in the early 
part of it, than for severity towards its conclusion. Throughout Nor 
vember and December, the labours of the field were scarcely inter- 
rupted for a single day by rains, frost, or snows. Vegetation conti- 
nued—the air, for the most part, retained the mildness of autumn— 
and sheep and black cattle, on good pastures, continued to i 
rather than decline. A few days of mild frost, it is true, occurred 
about the end of November; but so slight, as not to stop the plough 
on low-lying lands. 

With the commencement of the year, however, stern Winter, ar- 
rayed with unwonted severity, made his appearance. A few days of 
intense frost were followed by such a remarkable fall of snow, as hae 
not occurred in this district since the memorable winter of 1794-95, 
which, like the present, commenced with unusual mildgess. The 
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same thing happened, old people observe, in the still more memor- 
able winter of 1740-41; and the frost, they also remark, has not 
been so intense in any season since that period. Mouths of rivers, 
bays ‘and‘estuaries, were ffozen, which they had never seen frozen 
before. The fall of snow was pretty equal over the whole district ; 
and, ‘what is a'rare occurrence, the cover continued with little alter- 
ation along the sea shore, to the very brink of the waters, till the 
thaw took place. Fortunately, however, as it fell very dry, and was 
followed by driiting winds, the sheep were nowhcre left altogether 
destitute of food ; nor have we heard that any of the moor farmers 
have been obliged to shift their flocks to the low lands. Foddering 
of sheep is not practised in Galloway, either in the higher or lower 
districts. When it has been attempted by moor farmers, it was ne- 
ver attended with any advantage: happily the seasons are seldom 
such as to render it necessary. Should the spring quarter prove 
moderate, the storm, severe as it has been, will not, it is believed, 
be productive of any serious detriment. The interruption to tillage 
will easily be repaired, particularly in a year like this, when plough- 
ing, with the other labours of the season, were previously in sufficient 
forwardress. Noapprehensions are entertained for scarcity of fodder, 
though the consumption has been greater than ‘in ordinary seasons ; 
and the sheep stock being in excellent condition before the storm, will 
suffer little in consequence, if it is not followed by another. This, 
however, may still be apprehended. When the cold has been so in- 
tense, and the storm so universal through the kingdom, a recurrence, 
sooner or latter, im the course of the spring is muth to be dreaded ; 
or otherwise a tract of cold and rainy weather, not less pernicious 
than storms of frost and snow. 

The produce ef grain, both in respect of quantity and quality, 
fully corresponds to the high estimate given in our last Report. In- 
deed we may venture to affirm, that this county has not, at any for- 
mer period, afforded a greater quantity for exportation. Neverthe- 
tess, from the great depression in prices, the pecuniary returns to 
farmers, will perhaps be less than in several former years. 

’ Barley, though rather a scarce article, was reduced in the course 
of a few weeks, from 7 to 5 shillings per bushel. ; Wheat, from 12s. 
to 8s.; Potatoe Oats, from 4s. 6d. to $s. 4d.; and Oat Meal, from 
Ss. to 2s. 6d. These last may be quoted as the present prices. Late- 
ly, taete has been a sufficient demand ; and a small advance in price 
is expected. The prices above mentioned, even in years of plenty, 
certainly do not correspoud to the high rents, and other enormous 
and increasing expenses connected with farming. Graziers, which 
mest of the farmers in this.district more or less ate, have no great 
redson, howeyer, tocomplain. Cattle and horses are both in sufficient 
demand, and maintain their former high prices ; and those who have 
hogs will also bring them to a good market. Of these, the numbers 
are still considerable: though less than in former years. Their 
means of Fubsistence from the abundance of the potatoe crop, were 
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hever greater. But great havock, we are informed, has been made 
upon them by the frost ; the intensity of which so much exceeded 
any thing known in former years, that even the most careful and ex- 
perienced have not, it would appear, taken sufficient precautions to 
guard against it. The Turnip crop, it is probable, may also suffer ; 
though probably the loss here, will not be much felt, as there exists a 
very geiteral and insuperable reluctance through the district, to the 
cultivation of this valuable root —Jan, 29. 
Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather was stormy during the first 20 days of November, but 

we had a pleasant frost the last ten days of that month. It was moist 
afd mild during the whole month of December, and an uninterrupted 
storm of frost, with considerable loads of snow during the month of 
January. From the 2d to the 24th, the frost was remarkably severe ; 
the thermometer stood often 20, and sometimes more than 30 degrees 
below the freezing point : there was not, during that period, the least 
approximation to thaw ; and, as the wind blew hard at times, and the 
snow was remarkably dry, it was drifted to a great depth in shelter- 
ed places, which rendered many parts of the roads impassable. The 
thaw, which commenced on the 24th, has removed a considerable 
portion of the snow, but the frost has again set in during the last two 
days. 
The moor sheep suffered considerably from the excessive cold, the 
eccasional high winds, and from their food being covered with snow ; 
but as some parts of tlie groufd were drifted bare, and as the snow 
was dry and loose, the black-faced breed found means to get seme 
food by scraping with their feet. ‘The Cheviot bréed, however, who 
are not sd active in scraping as their black-faced neighbours, must 
have ‘suffered considerably by the storm. It is really surprising that 
storemasters do not provide some hay to be served out to their sheep 
when their pasture is covered with snow. .There are in all sheep 
walks, low marshy places, that yield spritts, rushes, and coarse bulky 
herbage, which, if cut when in flower, would make hay for the sheep 
during such storms, much more nutritive than the withered weathicr- 
keaten herbage on which they subsist during four or five months in 
the year. But the indolence of the pastoral life is not to be easily 
overcome. 

The price of Oatmeal fell from Is. 10d. to 1s. 6d. per peck about 
the end of November, and has since remained-steady, Butcher meat, 
and the produce of the dairy, have not fallen nearly so much as grain, 
owing to the greater demand from the increase of the wages of me- 
chanics. The demand for, and prices of luxuries, are not regulated 
by the prices of grain, but by the means of procuring them, The 
lower that the price of Meal falls, the less of it.is used, provided the 
wages of mechanics enable them to procure Butcher meat, dairy pro- 
ducé, and other articles. 

The great fall in the prices of gain, and rise in the wages of me- 
chanics within the last six months, renders their situation much mo:e 
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comfortable than for some years 7. But as that fall proceeds 
chiefly from the grain markets of way being laid to us, and 
as the prices have already sunk below the rate at which it is possible 
for the farmer to raise grain, it will operate as a bar to cultivation. 
And, if wages continue high, as a are likely to do, and the price 
of Butcher meat still advance—the r will turn too many of his 
fields into pasture—the reclaiming of waste land, or apreng that 
of a mediym quality will be neglected—our money will go, as toa 
much of it has already done, to impreve the fields of other countries 
—and unless legislative aid be extended to it, agriculture, that most 
important of all national concerns, will decline. The commercial and 
manufacturing interests seemed to be alarmed when some alterations 
were pr in the corn laws last year. But, on more cool reflec- 
tion, they will, I trust, perceive, that though these alterations may 
have the effect of preventing the price of grain from sinking so low 
as it might otherwise do, and even of raising it a trifle above what 
it is at present, they afford the best, and indeed the only security to 
purchasers of all descriptions, that grain will soon be raised within 
the island, te support its increased and still increasing pn 
and that the prices will, in a short time, fall much lower they 
can do if the Government do not interfere —Jan. 31. 
Letter from a Correspondent near Langholm., 28th January. 

Tue weather, during the greatest part of the preceding quarter, 
was mild and open, a few days of frost excepted, until about the last 
week in December, when a keen frost, accompanied with heavy falls 
of snow, succeeded; which continued without interruption till the 
25th inst., when a partial thaw took place, with showers of snow 
and sleet. During this latter period, the frost has been more thag 
usually intense. e sheep stocks have, in consequence, suffered se- 
verely from want of food ; and, should the frost again set in as keen- 
ly as of late, they will be in a worse situation than they were before 
the thaw. The roads have been rendered impassable in almost every 
direction, and the drifted snow collected in many places to a great 
depth ; but the loss of stock has been less than usual in such cases, 
owing to the storm having come gradually on. Upon many of the 
high lying farms, they have for some weeks been fed principally upoa 
hay, and others have fled to lower and less stormy situations. 

The grain markets here have kept pretty steady during last 
quarter; but, should the storm continue much longer, it is likely 
that they may start a little. Hay is rising in demand, and conse. 
quently in price, and if the present severe weather does not mo- 
derate, is likely to be very high in the spring, as last year’s crop of 
that article was scarcely equal to anaverage. The price of biteher- 
meat is high, and will probably be still more so, as the feeding -stock 


will not receive the full benefit from the turnip-crop, which im many 
places is lost. Pork, at present; is ‘selling very high im our markets, 
being at the rate of 9s, per stone. The loss of potatoes, as well as 
turnips, has been very great in many places, which will press hard 
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upon the-lower classes, a great proportion of whose food is de- 
rived from that wholesome and valuable root. , Wool; of which a 
very.small quantity remained in the country, has had a rapid adé 
vance in price, since the late favourable turn of affairs on the Conti« 
nent.” ; 

Those farmers who have lately taken their farms, when the prices 
of grain were so high, begin to think that they have made a wrong 
speculation ; and it is believed that their offers would have been 
much lower had they been to make at the present time. Indeed, 
speculation is got too much in fashion among this class of men, who; 
of all others, ought to proceed upon sure and determinate data. But 
in a land of freedom, where every person is allowed to appropriate 
his fortune or his talents, ‘to such purposes or pursuits as he thinks 
most advantageous to his own interests, this will always, in a greater 
or less degree, be the case. 

: Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tne crops have turned out nearly as stated in former reports, and 
prices are certainly as'low as consumers can wish, perhaps too much 
so for enabling growers to go on with spirited improvements. 

The weather continued mild until the beginning of this month, 
and ploughing was well advanced. But, for the last four weeks, the 
frost has been more than commonly intense, and doubts are enter- 
tained for the safety of Potatoes in pits. Three weeks since, a con- 
siderable fall of snow took place, accompanied with a high wind; 
which drifted the roads greatly in many situations: These obstruc- 
tions on the most public roads were speedily removed, and the mails 
as well as the carriage of dung and lime, as regularly as at mid- 
summer, has gone on ever since: 

The offals of the distilleries have afforded an excellent substitute 
for frosted turnips, to those within their reach; and cattle have hi- 
therto given fair prices, owing in some degree to any surplus at mar- 
ket being bought up to fill the empty stakes of the distillers. 

A few days since, thaw commenced, and continued for 24 hours; 
which cleared the ftelds so much, as to allow stock out of doors to 
acquire their natural food without provender ; on the other hand, the 
want of a covering is more trying to vegetation arid-vegetables of 
every kind. d 

In last report, a level Canal between Falkirk and Edinburgh was 
announced. But it is to be regretted, that opposition of a very ques- 
tionable nature has taken place, originating in selfish motives alone’: 
—These opponents have already been compelled to shift their ground ; 
and it is presumed, that as the subject becomes more eanvassed— 
truth will prevail over sinister designs, 

A comparison has been made, and a preference given to the line 
for a Canal surveyed 15 or 16 years since. But let it be remarked; 
that this preference is made by those who are unfriendly both to the 
one and the other, and have fixed upon their favourite, not for any 


intrinsic merit which has been pointed out, but as being by much 
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the least likely to be carried into execution ; for the former will re- 
quire more than double the sum of the latter, or Union Canal, 
while a proportionate increase of revenue is neither held out, nor to 
be expected. 

It appears rather problematical, that a Canal going through, in 
some parts of its course, a bleak, barren and thinly inhabited coun- 
try, should be preferable to another the very opposite of all this, and 
touching, as it goes along, several large and populous towns; and 
surely some deference is due to the convenience of the intermediate 
country, and not exclusively to the two ends of the Canal. That line 
must be the best which embraces the greatest number of objects in 
trade; and the difference of revenue ought and will decide the point. 

Besides, it will be difficult to persuade the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh, many of whom are subscribers, that a Canal terminating in 
Bruotsfield Links is better adapted either to their convenience or ad- 
vantage, than another which terminates’at the west end, both of the 
Old and New Town. 

Finally, were the first projected Canal to be carried into execu- 
tion, it would infallibly inundate many valuable fields in its pro- 
gress to keep up the level; whereas the Union Canal would drain them 
all, from the circumstance of its being so much lower.—Jan. 31. 

West-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, in the months of November and December, was 
remarkably favourable for ploughing and other out-work, so that 
farm-labour was in great forwardness. The month of January was 
introduced with keen and piercing frosts, which continued, with falls 
of snow at sundry times, in all full six inches in depth, with partial 
blowing and snow-wreaths, until 25th of said month, when a fresi 
wind sprung up. 

It is much to be regretted that there will be a considerable loss in 
the potatoes by the frost being so severe ; and we are also afraid the 
common field turnip will suffer from the same cause. Fat Cattle 
have continued almost stationary last quarter, sinking offals, from 
10s. to 11s. per stone Dutch. Almost nothing done in marketing of 
lean stock, in the winter quarter. The late storm has contributed to- 
get the dunghills ail carried out to the fields, and to consume a con- 
siderable quantity of fodder by the winter stock. 

‘The quantity and quality of the crop, so far as we have tried it, 
seems to augur, what we supposed, a full average one. The prices 
since Martinmas have rather declined; Barley, which before that 
time brought 40s., is now only from 30s. to 32s.; Wheat, then 40s., 
now only from 32s. to 35s.; and Oats, just now, from 18s. to 21s. ; 
Beans, 18s. to 20s.; Oatmeal, 8 lib. Dutch, from Is. 4d, to 1s. 6d. 
the peck. - These prices will ill accord with the rates that land has 
been taken at of late, and the public burdens thereto attached. Un- 
less some measure is resorted to by Government, to afford the grower 
of grain a greater remuneration for his labours, many failures will 
be’the consequence ; and a greater extent of land being employed in 
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the grazing system, less corn will be raised, and perhaps we shall be 

obliged to have recourse to the old system of buying with our hard 

cash from foreigners, what we might raise at home in Britain and Ire- 

land, if proper encouragement were afforded the farmer.—Jan. 30. 
Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue late favourable harvest was followed by a mild and fresh au- 
tumn, allowing the last sown wheat to be laid down nearly in as good 
order as what was laid down in September, and to get into braird 
before the middle of December, when we had a fortnight of very 
hard frost, which retarded its progress for a little. But in the be- 
ginning of January it had a very promising appearance ; since that 
time we have had three weeks of most intense frost and snow, not 
only preventing carting of dung, but entirely preventing getting tur- 
nips for cattle, or even their doing any good upon what might have 
been taken up before its commencement. Most people have substi- 
tuted a feed of potatoes once a day to the cattle’ meant for the spring 
market, when turhips failed altogether; but after all that could be 
done, they rather lost flesh than gained any in that time ; and this 
season, as far as yet gone, may be considered unfavourable for win- 
ter feeding ; nor will the stackyards stand out so full towards spring 
as might have been expected in autumn, perhaps owing to the idea 
of fulness of provender causing it to be dealt out with a less sparing 
hand. 

Markets for Grain have kept very steady during the last quarter. 
Wheat, from 27s. 6d. to 30s. ; Barley, 30s.'to 34s. per boll ; and Oats, 
24s. to 27s. per boll of five firlots; very low prices, taking into con- 
sideration high land-rents, taxes, and the heavy expense of labour. 
This induced the freeholders, at the last county meeting, to draw up 
4 petition to be presented to Parliament, praying for an amendment 
in the Corn-laws respecting importation ; an application which, it is 
to be hoped, will be general, and lead to effectual measures for the 
security of the farmers in the corn districts, in the first instance, and 
the landed proprietors ultimately. 

During the greater part of last three weeks, the mills in the 
neighbourhood of Elgin were stopt from working by frost; aad the 
stock of flour was so small, that for ten days there was no wheat 
bread to be had in Elgin; nor would there have been any meal, if it 
had not been for a remainder of crop 1812, purchased by the Magis- 
trates for the use of the town, which would not sell while there was 
asupply of new in the market, at any price; it sells just now at 


is. 6d. per peck of 9 lib.; and butcher-meat 5d. to 7d. per lib. of 
174 oz.—27. Jan. 


Perthshire Quarterly “Report. 
Abstract of the Weather for the Current Quarter. 


Number of Number of Quantity of Mean Tempera 

Fair Days. Rainy Days. Rain. ture. 
November 17 13 1.736 37.308 
December 21 10 1.305 36.951 
January 26 2 24.089 
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The approach of winter during the month of November was very 
gradual. The thermometer never was so low as the freezing point, 
till about the middle of the month; and there was no severe frost 
till towards the end. From the 9th to the 12th, it blew violently 
from the west, with occasional showers—the barometer at the same 
time very low’; but, on the whole, the month was by no means un- 
favourable to the farmer. The same remark is still more applicable 
to December; and, as a proof of this, it may be worth observing, 
that on the 24th 6f the month, a field, within three miles of Perth, 
was sown with wheat after turnips ; and presented, when finished, a 
specimen of work, of which the best ploughman in the kingdom 
heed not have been ashamed, in the month of October. A more 
favourable December, indeed, is seldom experienced. Very differ- 
ent, however, must be the report of the succeeding month. Except 
the three last, the mean temperature of every day has been below 
$2: and of course almost all field operations have been suspended. 
Such, indeed, has been the depression of the, thermometer, in cer- 
tain situations, that the thermometrical registers for the last 70 years 
have been examined, to discover something equal to it ;—and, like 
al] other extraordinary occurrences, the last is pronounced to be the 
most extraordinary. There are some, indeed, of the old school, 
who have dared to think otherwise. Trusting more to natural than 
artificial thermometers, they maintain that the frost has been /re- 
quently as severe in the last 70 years, as at this time. It cannot, 
indeed, be denied, that the effects of the frost have been felt more. 
severely, as well as for a longer period, than at present; though 

/ probably it has seldom been so intense. The greatest depression of 
the thermometer observed here (120 feet above the Tay) was 95 
below freezing, or 7 above zero, as indicated by various thermo- 
meters; and, among others, by one of Miller and Adie’s regis- 
tering ones. This took place in the night between the 13th and 14th. 
On the 11th, there was a fall of snow of S or 8 inches deep. The 
last three days have been soft ; but the frost set in again last night, 
and continues. 

The markets, after the date of last Report, continued to fall, 
and remained till very lately almost stationary. Within the last ten 
days, they have looked up; but whether the change.is to be pro- 
— and ultimately permanent,—or whether it is one of those 

uctuations, for which it would appear nobody can account, it would 
be idle to speculate. The effects of the present prices, if they con- 
tinue, will soon speak in language that cannot be mistaken. In the 
Perth market, there is little doing, owing to the navigation of the 
river being shut. The present prices for the best grain are nearly 
as follows.—Wheat, 35s.; Barley, 32s.; Oats, 21s.; Oatmeal, 1s. 
5d. per peck. The last article has advanced, on account of the 
greater part of the mills being stopped. 

As the snow still continues almost to cover the ground, the barn 
yard is the only resource for feeding stock. ‘Khere does not appear; 
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however, to be any dread of a scarcity of fodder. There is reason 
indeed to fear that the potatoes (in low situations particularly) and 
perhaps the turnips, have not altogether escaped, the ordinary pre- 
cautions having been found altogether inadequate to resist the frost 
of the last three weeks. If this is the case, there will be some dif- 
ficulty in feeding off the fat cattle. The sheep-stock is like to be 
very expensive, if the price of hay be reckoned ; and there is rea- 
son to doubt, whether even a very extraordinary price for' mutton 
will indemnify the feeder. 

It is impossible to contemplate the present state of Europe in 
general, and of this country in particular, without comparing it to 
what it was two years ago ;—and to every friend of humanity, the 
comparison cannot but afford the most lively and unfeigned pleasure. 
As a nation, we stand more proudly preeminent now, than at any 
former period of our history. Providence seems to have bestowed 
on us the deliverance of Europe, as a reward for our generous per- 
severance in the cause of Liberty. 

How deeply is it to be lamented, that, by the continuance of laws, 
confessedly inapplicable to present times and circumstances, the Bri- 
tish Farmer is the only person who does not participate in the glori- 
ous boon ?—29. Jan. ‘ 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Attuoucu we have had a full proportion of winter weather in 
this northern part of the country, still there has not been much tem- 

st, so.as to render the season uncommonly severe. A storm of 
rost and snow set in on thé 15th of November, and continued, with 
little exception, during the remainder of that month; obliging us to 
resort to carting dung, and similar work, while the ploughs are 
stopt. Nearly all December, we had fine fresh weather, which was 
most favourable for brairding the late sown fields of wheat—for pro- 
moting the improvement of the turnip stock—and forwarding the 
turning over of the stubble-fields. Frost set in again on the 30th of 
December ; but did not become so hard as to stop the ploughs till 
the first day of the year; and since then, we have had a most set- 
tled intense storm. At the same time, excepting a violent day of 
drift and snow on the 21st current, and the extraordinary intensity 
of the frost, the weather has been otherwise moderate. The turnip- 
stock, which had gained greatly in condition during the fine weather 
in December, unavoidably fell off (even those supplied, with hay), 
while this very severe frost continued. Since the 24th current, we 
have different times had a prospect of a gentle thaw; but have as 
often been disappointed, by a succession of frost.’ So far, however, 
has it afforded relief to the stock, by softening the turnips ; but the 
water-mills, which were frozen about three weeks ago, are still mo- 
tionless, which has caused considerable inconvenience, in the want 
of grinding, and also in thrashing, to those who depend upon that 
power. 

It is evident that the turnip-fields have suffered considerably by 
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the frost; as many of the early sown white and red kinds will go 
with the rot. The yellow and Swedish seem quite sound. It assur- 
edly will be advantageous to send carts through the fields, and pick 
out all those damaged, to be first used ; but in doing so, the carts 
should be made to enter at one end of the drills, and go out at the 
other; whereby the sound part of the crop would not be hurt by the 
horses or wheels turning in the middle of the field. 

Scarcely any price for corn can be mentioned; as almost the whole 
that has been done in disposing of it, has been by the farmers ship- 
ping on their own account, and consigning to the London market. 
It has principally been Wheat they have sent ; and the sales of it 
have commonly been made at from 71s. to 77s. per quarter ; Barley 
and Oats, almost unsaleable ; Oatmeal sells at 27s. to 28s. per 9 
stones ; but owing to the mills being stopt, has lately advanced to 
30s. There is nothing to report regarding markets for live-stock 
during the last quarter, it not being a droving season of the year. 
Should good fresh weather soon set in, there is no reason to appre: 
hend that spring work will be behind—ploughing in general being 
well advanced. 28. Jan. 

Roxburghshire Quarterly Report. 

Tne favourable opinion that was entertained of the state of the 
present crop at the date of our last report, has been most fully ve- 
rified upon further trial. It is universally found to be most excel- 
lent in quality, and abundant in quantity, consequently a very con- 
siderable reduction has taken place in the price of grain. At this 
period, Wheat of the first quality is selling about 48s. per boll of 
6 Winchester bushels ; Barley about 28s. and Oats about 20s. Not- 
withstanding the additional quantity, we have reason to believe tha* 
these prices will not enable the farmer to pay the high rents lately 
given for land, and the extensive’ public burdens now attached to it; 
but we hope such an alteration will take place in the existing corn 
laws, as will hold out to the cultivator a sufficient security and in- 
ducement for his exertions. 

Most fortunately all descriptions of field labour were in the utmost 
state of forwardness at the end ef the year, a considerable quantity 
of clover ley having been ploughed in the best condition for the 
ensuing crop. About the beginning of January, a very severe storm 
set in, which has continued with almost unabated severity up to this 
period. The quantity of snow was greater than has occurred for 
many years, and the continued rigour of the frost for three weeks al- 
most unexampled. Except for the quantity of snow, this must have 
been attended with the most serious injury to the winter Wheat and 
the Turnip crops ; though at the same time it rendered it extremely 
difficult and expensive to procure food for the feeding stock ; and we 
are likewise much afraid that the time and food have been nearly lost, 
as the sheep appear to be very little, if any. better than they were at 
the commencement of the storm. The practice of storing Turnips 
for Cattle, where it was adopted, has proved a great convenience, 
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as well as an essential benefit; and will, we trust, in future, lead to 
the more general practice of what we have always con sidered a most 
excellent system in the turnip husbandry. The T urnip crop y Has 
proved fully an average one in this district. Ne 





twithstandine t 


iGin > this > 
and the unusually high price at which feeding sto a was purchased, 


they have been more in demand, and let at hi gher prices than last 
year ; best crops and situation at six pounds per E nglish acre, or 
6d. per week. However, the feeder has been mast an ply remtner- 
ated for his trouble and outlay of money. ‘The price of Fat Stock 
at Morpeth market, for these three months past, has been unusually 
high for so early a period of the season; best Beef about 10s. and 
Mutton 11s. per English’stone, sinking the offal. 

From the cheering prospect and happy change that has already 
taken place in political events, Wool has expertenced a very consi- 
derable advance, particularly short or Cheviot wool ; several parcels 
of which that were not disposed of at Yetholm Fair, have since 
been sold fully 20 per cent. higher than could’ be obtained for them at 
that period. —Jan. 30. 

Wigtonshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue division of the year now ending, has exhibited unusual ex. 
tremes of temperature. Towards the commencement, dreadfully 
rainy and tempestuous. During the middle of winter, calm, mild 
and serene. ‘l'owards the conclusion, frosts, snows and storms, such 
as seldom have been experienced in this climate, have desolated the 
face of nature. 

During this latter period, the farmer’s chief attention has been di- 
rected to the preservation of his live-stock, and that alone has been 
a work of difficulty and perseverance. Amongst the fleecy inhabi- 
tents of moors and mountains,* considerable destruction must have 
been unavoidable ; and indeed, there is reason to apprehend that loss, 
greater or less, will ultimately be sustained throughout all descrip- 
tions of stock; for such extreme trials must both diminish and waste 
almost all kinds of food and provender, besides rendering in some 
degree unwholesome the remainder of the quantity. To Potatoes 
and Turnips these remarks especially apply; and if the season con- 
tinue rigid and severe, all the abundance of last harvest may not be 
adequate to any calculations of super fluity. 

The great and sudden depression upon the prices of grain, was 
certainly ‘not altogether expected by farmers. A\s to the real causes 
there seems to be some diversity of opinion. That the chief cause 
was the abundant and excellent crop of last year, few can venture 
to deny ; but it is also very probable that the auspicious renewal of 
our political and commercial relations with a great part of the Eu- 
ropean Continent, has in a considerable degree influenced the corn 
trade. Not only have foreign importations een made, but there is 
a sort“of moral effect produced, which-excites a dread of speculation ; 
and time is required to restore the trade to its proper level. In the 
mean time, it is highly right that the landed interest should urge a 
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revision of the Corn Laws, and in this county something of the kind 
is already on foot. 

The Taxes paid by the landed and agricultural interest are so enor- 
mous, that a very slight consideration of the subject must convince 
both the.Legislature and Administration, that the prosperity of the 
farmer alone can render the payment of these taxes possible, and 
that this prosperity can only be ensured by legal enactments permit- 
ing the value of produce to keep pace with the still declining value 
of the medium of trade. 

At same time, some well disposed people seem to startle at the ap- 
parent approach of peace. It would be melancholy if there were any 
real occasion for such apprehensions. It is understood that in former 
times the prices of grain have been at least as high in Britain during 
peace as during war, and at any rate duting peace allowance must 
be made for a diminution in the national expenditure, while new 
sources of commerce open, and a restoration takes place of public 
confidence. 

It may not be out of place here, to repeat a remark often made, 
viz. That agriculture affords the only foundation, but that commerce 
and manufactures, accompanied by the sciences and arts, are indis- 
pensably requisite in completing the splendid structure of national 
refinement and prosperity ;—that these great branches should ad- 
vance together ; and that the advocates of each should rejoice in the 
success of the whole.—Jaz. 31. ' 


ENGLAND. 
Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Dvrrine the last six months, the weather has been remarkably fa- 
vourable for all farming operations, excepting the present one, which 
has been very severe. Grain of every description yields remarkably 
well, and is of excellent quality. Potatoes are very abundant ; but 
we have reason to fear they have suffered considerably in many in- 
stances from the frost. ‘l'urnips are an unequal crop, and the in- 
jury they have sustained from the late weather, is not fully known. 
J.C. Curwen, Esq. had stacked nearly all his turnips before the com- 
mencement of the frost, and we shall be enabled to ascertain whether 
itis a better plan, than suffering them to continué in the fields. 
Some of Mr Curwen’s neighbours have merely covered their Tur- 
nips with earth, and they promise to do very well. Mr Curwen 
thatches his according to the method so clearly described in one of 
the former Numbers-of your valuable Magazine. Mr Curwen is pre- 
paring for the press, an account of his tour through Ireland—we ex- 
pect he will render thisa valuable work, calculated to enlighten the 
politician, and instruct the farmer. From a deep: conviction, that 
no patriot nor agriculturist can-return from Ireland, without acquir- 
ing much valuable information on some subjects intimately eonnect- 
ed with the happiness of these kingdoms, we look with ‘considerable 
anxiety for the appearance of this publication, If his cbject is to 

; 
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gain the admiration of « posterity, or secure the applause of the pre- 
sent age, he ought to consider, this can be effected only by diligent 
labour, and accurate observation. That the work may do him ho- 
nour, is our most earnest wish; and we shall be happy if your Review, 
on its appearance, may find matter for praise, and not for censure. 
He considers the burning of clay for manure, one of the most useful 
agricultural practices in Ireland. Fiorin, particularly on moss soil, 
he thinks will succeed with manure ; and careful attention to the re- 
moval of other plants. Wheat, 10s. Winchester. ; -_Oats, 3s. 4d. ; 
Barley, 5s. 2d. per bushel.—28. Jan. 
Letter from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster, Jan. 28. 

Sixcz iast quarter, we have witnessed two extremes in the weather, 
such as were perhaps never known before in the same space of time. 
It changed from wet and cold on the 24th of November, to remark- 
ably mild dry frost, which continued till the $d December, when 
frost gradually left us without snow or rain; and the ground became 
in as fine mellow condition as in September, and gave many an op- 
portunity of finishing wheat-seeding on potatoe and turnip lands. 
This fine and open weather continued till the 27th, when the frost 
commenced, and immediately became severe; and has continued 
without intermission till the present time. There is now some pros- 
pect of a thaw, although it freezes in the nights. About the Ist of 
this month, we had a slight fall of snow; and on the | 5th another, 
which made it about four inches in depth, which is more than often 
fallshere. The present frost, has been exceeded by none for severity 
and continuance in Lancashire for about thirty years. ‘The thermc- 
meter on the 17th of this month, was as low as 8°. Several people 
have been frozen to death. Many have suffered great inconvenience 
fromthe scarcity of water and fuel; all the navigations being frozen up, 
also springs and wells, never known to freeze before. Half the po- 
tatoes in the country, are supposed to be destroyed by it; which has 
raised the price of sound ones nearly double. We are very doubtful 
and anxious for even Swedish Turnips. The snow in some of the 
counties to the south of us, must have been very deep, as the mail 
from London was detained four days ; a circumstance not in the me- 
mory of any person before in this part of the country. 

Markets for grain are now very low, to the great discouragement 
of the corn farmer, who must use every exertion to avoid being a 
loser by his business. The farms let in this neighbourhood within 
the last two or three years, have been at very high rents: this, along 
with the poor, and every other tax, will make it impossible, if things 
continue ag they now are, for the cern farmer on middling soils to 
make ends meet. It must be regretted, that amidst the burst of fes- 
tivity and joy, which justly pervades almost all ranks in society, from 
the happy prospect of a termination of the war, the British farmer, 
who raises food and clothing for the whole, is forced to take a price 
fur his grain, which is not adequate to the labour and expense of 
raising it. Dependence on foreign supply, must be the next step, 
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which is always an uncertainty ; and the resu:!t must be ruin to the 
farmer, and misery to the country. The markets have been well 
supplied since harvest, indeed frequently glutted with grain ; there- 
fore, we may infer, that there is not a larger proportion than usual 
at this season in the hands of farmers, and but.a small quantity in 
the possession of merchants or speculators, as they have never yet 
ventured to purchase to any considerable extent. The early sown 
Wheats looked well before the frost; but now there is hardly any ap- 
pearance of verdure where they showed a beautiful green ; but this 
will perhaps be serviceable, where it was too forward and luxuriant. 
‘The produce of last crop here, is not so abundant as we are led to 
suppose it is in many parts of the country. 

Lean cattle for feeding, have been eagerly sought after. Horses 
at Preston fair, were in request; particularly, those for the army. 
High prices were given for Nag and Carriage Horses ; good ones are 
scarce. Fat Cattle have fetched good prices. Beef, 8d. to. 9d. ; 
Mutton, 9d.; Pork, 84d. per lib. and sink the offal. Geain as fol- 
lows— Whest, 10s. 6d. ; Oats, 4s. 6d.; Beans, 6s. 8d.; Barley, 
5s. 8d. all per Win chester b: ushel.; Butter, 1s. 6d. per 18 02. ; 
Oatmeal, 2/. per load of 240 lib. 

Leiter from Liverpool, 27th January. 

Soon after our jast report, and as we then expected, the prices 
of all kinds of grain, both here and in London, declined very ra- 
pidly; and, during the last three months, very little business has been 
done here in the corn trade. Most of the supplies have been had 
from the farmers in this and the neighbouring counties, particularly 
since the present intense frost set in; which has froze up all our in- 
Jand navigations, and shut us out completely from the interior ; but 
having now the appearance of a thaw, it is very probable we shall 
have more doing in a little’time. 

We have had for a length of time very unfavourable winds for ar- 
rivals from Ireland, &c.; and although our demand was very limit- 
ed, still the supplies of Wheat were scarcely equal to it; and, in 
consequence, fine Scotch white Wheat has improved in value full 2s. 
our bushel in the course of the last month: But we look upon this 
advance to be only of short duration; because the season of the year 
is now arrived, when this market, as well as most others, may ex- 

ect to be well supplied from all quarters ; and thereforé, it is high- 
ly probable, when a change in the weather takes place, that the 
prices of Wheats will be lower. 

Since the canals were frozen up—have had no demand for Barley, 
Oats, and Beans ; and our quotations of those articles may be con- 
sidered completely nominal. In some of the large{manufacturing 
towns, they have experienced some little inconvenience froth the 
scarcity of Flour, (many of the mills being frozen up), which oc- 
casioned an advance in prices; but a considerable reduction may be 
now daily expected: Oatmeal continues plentiful, and has had: no 
advance. : ; 
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Accompanying this, you will receive a copy of a circular letter, * 
written by a Mr Sanders, of this town, to many of the Members of 
Parliament, on the subject of Sir J. Parnell’s Bill, for an alteration 
in the existing Corn-Laws. It is the opinion of Mr S., and others 
of this town, that Sir J. P. will carry his bill next session;—not, how- 
ever, as at first proposed, but in a modified form. The Ministry-are 
understood not to interfere; but the landed interest will no doubt 
have a very powerful influence. With reference to our Importation 
List, &c. which comparatively speaking is very trifling, we are, &c. 


Prices of Tuesday’s Market. (25. January.) 


Wheat, English § Welsh - 192s. 6d.—12s. 94.—13s. Od. 
>, Scotch, - - 19s. Od.-12s. $d.—12s. Ga. | 
» Irish, - + «= Ils. 9d.—12s. Od.-12s. 6d. 
» Foreign, - - - 12s. 6d.—12s. 9d.—13s. Od. \ 


Flour, English, fine, + 63s. 0d.—65s. Od. 
' 5 © = = Qd, - - 56s. 0d.—60s. Od. 
Irish, _ fine, - 60s. Od.—63s. Od. 

=o « 6 Oh « « eee 


Barley, English, - - + 6s.6d.— Gs. 9d.- 7s. Od. 
: ” Scotch, - = + 6s, 3d.— 6s. 6d.- 6s. 9d. per 60 lib. 


Beans, English, - - - 48s. 0d.-50s. Od. 1 
» Scotch, - - + 46s. Od.—48s. Od. p- Quarter. 
», ~6—sdArs, © =< = Os, 0d.40s. Od. 5 


Oats, Potatoe, English, 4s 6d.-— 4s, Sd. 
Common do - “4s. Od.— 4s. $d. 
Potatoe, Scotch, 4s.4d.— 4s. 6d. 
Common do. 4s. O0d.— 4s. $d. 
Potatoe, Irish, 4s. 3d.— 4s. 6d. 
Common, do. - 3s. 9d.— 4s. Od. 


Malt, English, - - 10s. 6d.—11s. Od. 


per 70 lib. 


per 240 lib. 


per 45 lib. 


* This letter came to hand ; but too late for being inserted in this 
Number.—Cor. 
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Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

From the beginning of November to the 14th, we had variable weather, 
great falls of rain, and ftormy high winds. On the r4th, the froft fet 
in, and on the 17th a confiderable fall of fnow, which continued till the 
zoth: from thence to the 24th was frefh ; on which day a hard froft 
commenced, and continued to the 3d of December. The fucceeding 
week was moftly wet, and very cold. On the roth the froft fet in a. 
gain ; and, with the exception of the 24th and 25th of December, has 
continued uncommonly fevere ever fince. No {now accompanied the 
froft until the 4th January ; from that day, through the whole of the 
month, there has been repeated falls of fnow, and in greater abundance 
than moft perfons remember to have feen. The roads are every where 
blocked up; and no paflage for carriages in moft places for the laft 
fortnight ; for though the {now has been repeatedly cut through, it fel- 
dom remained two days before thesoad was blown up again. 

Of the laft three months, fomewhat more than two-thirds has been 
froft, which has occafioned much land to remain unploughed that ought 
to have been done, and will of courfe make an increafe of employment 
for the {pring months. 

The priees of fat ftock have been increafing of late. The prefent 
prices are from 8s. 6d. to gs. 6d. for Beef per ftone of 14 lib. fink; 
and 84d. to od. per lib. fink, for Mutton. 

Corn markets have been uncommonly dull; efpecially for Wheat. 
Barley and Oats are fomewhat on the advance. The prefent prices are, 
Wheat, from 7s. 6d. to 8s. per bufhel Winchefter. Barley from 4s. 8d. 
to 5s.; and Oats from 3s, to 3s. 6d.—29. Jan. 

Quarterly Report for Nottinghamshire. 

Tue weather being favourable for the latter wheat-fowing, a greater 
quantity has been done than ufual, particularly on fandy foils; and the 
appearance, before the ftorm fet in, was generally good ; but there is a 
confiderable breadth not yet out of the ground. Turnips are a good 
crop, and have been fold at from 4]. to 61. 6s. per acre, to be eaten on 
the ground. They do not yet appear to be much injured by the wea- 
ther; but this may be expected, if the prefent thaw is immediately fuc- 
ceeded by more froft. There are more Swedifh Turnips than ufual ; 
they are likely to prove a moft valuable crop to the grower; and, 
without doubt, the culture of them will be further extended. The beft 
crops are obtained by the Northumberland fyftem of drilling, which is 
practifed by a few. Potatoes have been plentiful, and fold at from 4. 
to 58. per fack, weight two cwt. ; but as many are fpoiled by the froft, 
it may advance the price. The growing crops of Seeds and Clovers are, 
for the moft part, well fet, and had a luxuriant appearance before Chrift- 
mas, From the large quantity of Hay on hand, (which is worth from 
gl. to 51. per ton}, and the good quality of the ftraw, ftore beaits are 
likely to be kept in fair condition, The farmer’s work, this lait month, 
has chiefly been carting manure and compolt, thrafhing, and carrying 
out corn, which has filled the markets; and there has been much under- 
draining completed, likewife in hedging and ditching ; and the provid- 
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ing Turnips for ftock has been an extraordinary laborious work, owing 
to the hard froft and the repeated falls of fnow. When practicable, 
the plough will be refumed,. which has now been laid afide about five 
weeks. Corn of all forts fold at a fair price for a fhort time after har- 
veft ; but in November there was a moft ferious depreffion, fince which 
time there has been almoft a gradual advance till lately. It is now low- 
ering, perhaps owing to the froft, and general thrafhing. Wheat yields 
well from the ftraw ; is in general of good quality ; and now felling 
from gs. to 10s. 6d. per Winchefter bufhel of 63 lib. weight and fine ; 
Rye from 6s. to 7s. per bufhel. Barley is about an average crop, of 
good quality, and great weight ; worth from 40s. to 43s. per quarter. 
Oats are a good produce, and from 24s. to 30s. per quarter. Fine 
Potatoe Oats 32s. per quarter; and Beans about 6s. 6d. per bufhel ; 
a partial crop ; very good in many fituations, and the reverfe in fome of 
the unenclosed clay fields. New Malt, 10s. 6d. and 118. per buthel. 
Fat beafts are rather fcarce, and are fold at 11s. per ftone of 14 lib. 
finking offal. Fat Sheep are more plentiful ; but prime are worth 11d. 
per lib. and fink offal. Pork, 9s. 6d. to 10%. 6d. per ftone, and fink 
offal ; and Veal fcarce, and fold for 11d. per lib. and fink offal. But- 
ter from 18d. to 20d. perlib. Store beafts, and Cows in calf, were well 
fold at the Newark December, and Nottingham Plow-day fairs. There 
will be but few fold till the March fairs at Nottingham, Newark, and 
Retford. The price of Horfes of every defcription, except hunters, 
lowered about Michaelmas; but thofe that are ufeful are now more in- 
quired after. Pigs of all forts are extremely high. The Wool trade 
is brifk ; foreft, and all fine wools being confiderably advanced ; and the 
pafture, or long wool, (of which there is none in the grower’s hands), 
is confiderably higher than ever was known.—Jan. 28. 
Letter from a Correspondent near Devizes, January 25. 

¢ Every philanthrophic heart muft rejoice at the delightful profpe& 
of a fpeedy, honourable, and lafting peace ; and perish the idea that 
farmers do not participate in the general joy. Difintereftednefs and be- 
nevolence are genuine traits in the Britifh charaGter ; and individual in- 
terefts are fecondary confiderations, when put in competition with the 
public weal. Man is formed for fociety ; Providence has fo ordained, 
that we fhall neceffarily be conneéted with each other by indiffoluble ties 
of moral‘obligation. Nor can we for a moment fuppofe, that the Le- 
giflature of thefe kingdoms will be indifferent or inattentive to the just 
requeits of the agricultural interests. Rathet let us relt perfectly fatis- 
fied in the belief, that the Government of thefe realms, which is ever 
ready to affilt the oppreffed of all nations under Heaven, and which fo 
fuitably and fo triumphantly has aflifted the nations of the Continent in 
their ftruggles for independence, will feel it theix happiness to increafe 
the internal wealth of our favourité ifland ; and, by giving every poffible 
encouragement to agriculture, and by impofing fuch duties on the um- 
portation of foreign corn, and by fixing fuch a minimum as -fhall enable 
the British farmer to gain an honest livelihood—pay his numerous ex- 
penses—and encourage him to make those improvements in hufbandry, 
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on which fo much the internal wealih of a kingdom depends, and which 
lays fuch a lasting foundation Jor general happiness and future inde» 
pendence! If thus thould uot be the cafe, (fro n various confiderations), 
he ftands no chance in point of competition with the growers of foreign 
corn.—The waite lands will remain uncultivated 3—enclofure acts will 
become obfolete ; or,'to fay the leait, comparatively of but little value ; 
—agricultural improvements (to any extent) mutt be at an end; ;—and 
all the beneficial effects refulting from ‘a general enclosure,’ will vanifh 
away :—to say nothing about the hundreds of acres of barren land on 
which we might grow (with so much profit to ourselves) immense lots of 
Dr Richardson’s favourite Jfrorin ! , 

Our markets for corn, fince my laft Report, my been gradually de- 
clining in price. Wool has advanced; and is ftill advancing. Owing 
to the extremely fevere froft, which has now laited for almoit a month, 
in addition to a great quantity of fnow which has fallen, and which ftill 
remains on the ground, the progrefs of agriculture is almo% flopped ; 
aud farmers can only employ their horfes and fervants with thrafhing- 
machines, and by hawling out manure from their yards into the fields ; 
but this can only be done where the fnow is not drifted. To-day the 
wind has fhifted, and a partial thaw taken place. Some unpleafant ac- 
counts have reached the Reporter refpecting whole flocks of fheep hav- 
ing been dug out of the fnow; but none have come within his notice 
or obfervation. If the weather continues 2s it is at prefent, it will be 
well for thofe whofe lambs come in late this year. Corn of all forts 
yields well. All have need of patience, but none need it fo much as 
Jarmers } and did they but exemplify it more, we fhould not have fo 
many damp famples at market, or fo much corn heated in the barn. 
We all admit the propriety of this fentiment in theory, but how few of 
us evince it in our practice ! Let us apts that es we grow older we 
fhall grow wiser; and pe thaps, after all, there is nothing like experience 
to teach us wifdom. Hay is cheap, and fo it ought to be, as there is 
an amazing confumption of it at this time of the y rear, and at this trying 
season, with the fheep, who through the adic of the weather are 
obliged to fubift entirely upon it. -Many of them are removed into the 
dung- yards, and ftay there night and day. The fnow proves very fa- 
vourable for the young IW ‘heats. Prices of Live ftock are very high. 
Butcher’s meat of ail kinds is dear. Butter extravagantly fo. Belt 
Wheat from 82s. to 84s. per quarter. Beans, 563.3 Peas, 50s. to 605.5 
Barley, 42s. per quarter. 

There was a Society for the county of Wiltshire, established at 
Devizes on February 16th 1813, to be denominated ¢ ‘The Wiltshire 

* Society for the Encour: agement of Agriculture, and rewarding 
¢ faithful and industrious Servants in Husba: idry.” ‘Vhe Most No- 
ble the Marquis of Bath is the patron’of this Society. President— 
John Bennett esq. There is a very respectable list of vice-presidents, 
twenty-four in number, in which are included several members ot 
Parliament, and gentlemen of considerable influence. ‘There is also 
a Gommittee of Superintendance, consisting of gentlemen of general 
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agricultural information, the major part of whom are practical farm. 
ers to a considerable extent. The Treasurers are, Messrs T'ylie, Sal. 
mon & Co., Devizes; and the Secretary, Mr John Nicholson, Bar. 
ford, Salisbury. 

The premiums of this Society are numerous. We particularly 
notice the following. President’s premium—‘ To the farmer (a 
member of this Society), whose whole farm, of not less than 100 
acres of arable land (besides meadow and pasture) shall be in. the 
cleanest and best state of cultivation, regard being had not only toe 
the state of the crops, but to the system putsued, and the perform. 
ance of the whole work on the farm—A Silver Cup, value Twenty 
Guineas!” Servants in husbandry—** To twenty-five labourers in 
husbandry, who shall be elected, by ballot, in the following man- 
ner—a Society’s Coat and Buttons, value two guineas each. Each 
member of the Society shall annually be at hberty-to name a la- 
bourer in husbandry (which labourer shall be able to produce a cer- 
tificate of good character from his master), whose name shall be en- 
tered on a small bit of paper by the secretary ; which paper shall 
be folded up and thrown into a box, from which twenty-five names 
shall be drawn by an indifferent person, to receive premiums; and 
the remaining names shall be destroyed. No person, whose recom- 
mendation has been successful, shall put in another claim, till it has 
gone through the Society.” —‘ To four women (servants in husband- ° 
ry of good characters), who have served members of this Society 
the greatest number of years (not less than six in the same service), 
on their producing satisfactory certificates of such service and good 
behaviour—one guinea and a half each.” This.premium cannot be 
given a second time to the same person, till the expiration of six 
years. N. B. It is not required that the twenty-five labourers in 
husbandry, for whom the coats may be claimed by.ballot, shall be 
servants of members of the Society. 

Amount of Premiums offered by this Society for the year 1814. 
To servants and labourers - - L135 10 0 
Cultivation and stock - - - 82 19 0 
President's Premium - - 21 0 0 

, Total L.239 9 O 
Letter from the East Riding of Yorkshire, 25th January. 

*/ ExGAGEMENTS from home prevented my forwarding you a Rea 
port last November ; and great indeed has been the change in agri- 
cultural affairs since 1 had the pleasure of addressing you in August 
last. The general aspect of things was at that period as cheerful as 
it now is gloomy. Our harvest was a good average, and nothing 
beyond it. In point of bulk, the stack-yards promised little. The 
corn, however, though soft, is bold, and of full yield. The whole 
product may therefore be considered as not unfavourable. But the 
reduction of the value of every kind of grain has been such as to ma- 
texially injure the growers; and they are certainly now losing mopey 
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considerably. The effect of this decline is now beginning to be felt 
most seriously: Should it continue, the event may prove fatal to 
the best interests of our country. The poor rates, in this purely a- 
gricultural disttict, were never known so high. Our labourers cla- 
morously cty, “ Give ts work—it is all we require. We could live | 
if corn was a guinea a bushel again; for then work was plentiful, 
and wages good ; but now we can get no employment.” This is 
lamentably too true. A general stagnation of improvement seems 
to prevail ; and the thief corisideration of farmers seems to be, not 
“ how shall we obtain the greatést produce? ”—but “ how shall we 
most lessen the expenses of Cultivation ? ”” 

‘ That a speedy though great fall should have this effect, I do not 
mean to contend. Individually, I blame my countrymen for a want 
of spirit to bear with energy an evil that I trust may be but tempo- 
rary. But, in this place, itis my duty to relate how things are, 
not how they ought to be. 

‘ The gradual advance of grain for some years, added to the un- 
eertainty of commercial life, occasioned a prodigious demand for 
farms, This competition was of course productive of a great rise 
in the rents; and, nétwithstanding its accompaniment of increased 
taxes, and advance of labour, all went on smoothly ; for every ex- 
ertion was made to increase the produce. Much land, formerly un- 
productive, has been brought to a considerable degree of excellence ; 
and all lands are improved by the superior cultivation they have re- 
ceived by the stimulus high prices gave to the occupiers. 

‘ What the event, therefore, of this change may be, should it 
continue, is evident. The circumstance of annual occupation, which 
has hitherto been a drawback on this county, may then become fa- 
vourable, as we ate certain that wheat cannot be grown here for 
less than from -75s, to 85s. per quarter; consequently, the loss aris- 
ing from present prices must ruin the most opulent tenants on long 
leases. But I will cease to dwell on a subject so painful to every 
reflecting mind, and rest in the hope that Parliament will speedily 
place the British farmers on an equality with those on the Continent, 
by either removing the heavy taxes imposed on the one, or levying 
an equal tax on the importations which the other may make into 
this country. This done, all would yet be well. 

The season through the wheat-seed time was, on the whole, advan- 
tageous, and the corn got well out of the ground. The mild wea. 
ther, which continued during November and December, afforded a 
favourable opportunity for eating up the abundance of latter grass, 
which has occasioned a good supply of fodder for the present incle- 
mency. The ground has been completely frozen up since the 26th 
December, and, the greatest part of the time, deeply covered with 
snow. Turnips are not to be procured, though plentiful on the 
ground ; and the frost has been so intense, as generally to have con- 
verted the housed stocks into lumps of ice. This will, of course, 
occasion a stoppage in the fattening of both sheep and cattle. A 
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very considerable loss has been again sustained in the former by the 
rot, which has been very fatal. In other respects, saving the low 
price of grain, the general aspect ‘is not unfavourable. Cattle sell 
freely at good prices. Sheep extravagantly high from their scarcity. 
Present prices for prime samples as follow.—Wheat, 65s.; Beans, 
44s.; Barley, 32s.; Oats, 26s. per quarter, sales dull. Fat Cattle, 
Beef, 10s.; Mutton, lls.; Pork, 9s. per stone, sinking the offal, 
and sales brisk. 
Letter from Wales, 26th January. 

Tue great fall of snow which we had yesterday fortnight blocked 

up our roads completely, so that the mail coaches, I believe, have 
scarcely as yet been able to pass. I hear the mail has gone on horse- 
back for some days. All ournarrow by-roads are full to the tops of 
the hedges, and we cannot stir from the house except on foot over 
the hedges. This time sixteen years we were ini the same situation 
for five weeks ; but there is a greater depth of snow now than was 
at that time. Last night the wind shifted to the south; and the frost 
seems as if it was broken; and it now rains heavy, which I hope 
will continue ; but if it rains every day, [ am of opinion that our 
toads will not be open, in many places, for a fortnight. It has been 
a very severe time on the sheep, particularly where they are drop- 
ping their lambs. The turnips have been, and still are, buried too 
deep to be got at; and there are but very few places where they can 
be got from the fields, could they be dug from under the snow. It 
is a month last Sunday since the frost set in, and the canals are all 
stopt; of course every kind of work is ata stand. Provisions hav- 
ing run short on the hills amongst the iron and coal-works, the peo- 
ple have at last worked their way to the vale, and come with drove: 
of horses and mules for fiour. Except thrashing, and feeding the 
cattle, there is no work can be done on the farm, and fodder is de- 
voured very fast; we were lucky in having it both good and plenti- 
ful last harvest. 1 have not been able to go to market for the last 
fortnight; at that time every kind of grain was rather on the ad- 
vance ; things for some weeks before that looked down, and no body 
inclined to buy. Best Wheat then at 27s. and 28s. for 168 pounds ; 
Barley, 14s. and 15s. for 21 gallons; Oats, scarcely saleable, and of- 
fering 20s. and 22s. per quarter Winchester ; however, I find now 
things are changed, and the demand is at present very great, and 
prices much advanced. Those who can send corn to market 
have now a good chance; as for me, and most in my neighbour- 
hood, we cannot possibly send it off. There is also a great advance 
in the price of butcher’s meat. Good mutton is likely to be a scarce 
article this spring. Sheep are scarce, and they must have fallen off 
much during this severe weather. No good Beef, Mutton, or Pork 
to be got under 10d. or 11d. per pound. 
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Died at Forfar, on the 15th of January 1814, of a sore throat, 
Mr Georce Don, the celebrated Botanist. His death may be re- 
garded as a public loss. His zeal and perseverance in the cultiva- 
tion of his favourite science, were active and indefatigable, and were 
rewarded by the most ample discoveries. lis great skill in the pror 
perties of plants, seemed likely to restore vegetable remedies to their 
antient rank in the Pharmacopeia. But the walk which he chiefly 
prosecuted, and in which he was in some respects an original, was 
to render his botanical knowledge subservient to agricultural im- 
provement. He had introduced the Bahama grass, so much culti- 
vated in the West Indies, into his Botanic garden at Forfar, and 
was trying to naturalize it in this climate. He had tried several 
native grasses and plants of various sorts, and proved that they 
might be cultivated with great advantage. It is believed that what 
he published about Fiorin, and some other grasses and plants which 
were much cried up for a season, is now admitted to have been cor- 
rect by many of their most zealous admirers. He intended to draw 
up an exact account of the various grasses and plants which he had 
found worthy of cultivation, with their modes of culture, to be laid 
before the public through the medium ot this work, when he was - 
seized with the disorder which cut him off. He has left a widow 
and numerous family of young children to lament his loss. 


Aprenpbix To ScotrisH INTELLIGENCE. 


Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather after harvest contiuued favourable for ploughing till 
the last week of December, when a keen frost set in, accompanied 
with snow the week following ; and the frost continued more intense, 
and for a longer period, than has been known for a great number of 
years in this county ; the thermometer being repeatedly below zero. 
The partial thaw last week gave us very little relief; and the ground 
is still mostly locked up with hard snow and ice. The sheep have 
suffered considerably from hunger and cold ; though there have been 
no very high winds, or great drift. Most farmers are now more at- 
tentive to supply their wants, both with stells and hay, than former- 
ly ; so that if the spring set in favourably, there will not be much 
loss of these harmless and valuable animals. The severe frost has 
been much against Turnip feeding, both with sheep and cattle; the 
Turnips being often so hard, that they could not be broken but with 
very great difficulty, besides the cold they occasion to the animal 
when ate in that state. Fat Sheep in this county are very scarce, 
and consequently in great demand; and bring high prices. Fat 
Cattle, too, are far from being plenty ; and sell at from 10s. to 
11s. 6d. per stone, sinking offals. The Turnips do not seem to get 
much hurt, notwithstanding the severe frost ; but the damage cannot 
be well ascertained till we have fresh weather. 
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Grain still continues to bring low prices, such as the farmer can. 
not well afford to raise it at; but the poor stand véty much in need 
of a season of relief. Though the prices are low, the crop turns out 
well, both in the barn and at the mill; éspecially Oats, which give 
from 15 to 20 per cent. above last year to the same bulk in the stack. 
—Peebles market has continued pretty steady through the winter. 
Oatmeal generally about 21s. per boll.—Fed. 4. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A great many interesting communications, lately received, have 
been necessarily postponed. Among these may be mentioned, an 
Essay on Money and Currency, with the signature of J.M.; And 
another on the Property Tax Acts, as applicable to the proprietors and 
occupiers of land in Scotland, by R.C.; An account of the Different 
Qualities of Lime, at the quarries in the parishes of Cutts and Ketter, 
in the County of Fife; A Register of the Weather for 1813, by At- 
lanticus ; A Comparison between the past and present state of Husban- 
dry in Ayrshire, by a Native of the county ; A Paper on the causes 
of Rents in Trees ; Explanatory remarks on the Dairy, by Mr Aiton; 
and Observations on Ploughing Matches, and on Rotations of Crops, 
by a Clydesdale Ploughman. 


We beg leave to assure our Correspondents, that due attention shall 
be paid to their communications; but as several of them have request- 
ed early insertion, we must take the liberty to remind them, that this 
cannot be insured, unless their papers are transmitted a month, at 
least, before the day of publication. 


ERRATA. 


Page 62, line 23, for ‘the next two years,’ read * each of the next 
two years’ and in line 25, dele ‘ per quarter.’ 


No. LVIII. will be published on Monday, the 9th of May. 


D, Willison, Printer, Edinburgh. 





